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EDITORIAL 


records must be postponed until the Parlo- 

phone version has appeared, and that will 
not appear till next month. But the various versions 
of Brahms’s First Symphony can be profitably dis- 
cussed from another aspect now. What is the posi- 
tion? We had an acoustical version of this symphony 
conducted by Weingartner and published by Columbia 
in an album not so long ago; we now have another 
version electrically recorded by the same conductor 
and published by the same company, also in an 
album. We had a version by the Victor Company 
published in America with Stokowski conducting, and 
almost immediately afterwards we had in England 
from H.M.V. another version conducted by Aben- 
droth. Not so long after this, H.M.V. published in 
England the American version with Stokowski in 
charge. Now we are promised a Parlophone version 
at a popular price, which I hear is very good. It is 
obvious that only the wealthiest gramofans can afford 
to buy all these versions. I may take this oppor- 
tunity to observe that there is a distinct difference 
between the American edition of Stokowski and the 
English edition. A dealer, however, if he wishes to 
be considered what is called enterprising, must stock, 
at any rate, three of these versions, and the dealer is 
inclined to grumble at finding his shelves thus loaded 
up. For the hundredth time I must repeat that it is 
the duty of every recording company to issue a list 
of the principal works it intends to publish during 
the next six months. Nobody objects to a plethora 
of versions, provided that they do not appear almost 
simultaneously ; but I do think that the public 
definitely has a grievance when, for instance, H.M.V. 
publishes a version of Brahms’s First Symphony with 
Abendroth, and then a couple of months or so after 
issues that Victor version with Stokowski, and then 
a few months later publish the same Victor version 
in England. This intention ought to have been made 
clear to everybody who bought the Abendroth ver- 
sion, and surely it would have been much better if 
the Parlophone Company could have announced, 
when the Columbia version under Weingartner 
appeared at 6s. 6d., that they intended to bring out 
a version at 4s. 6d. a month or two later. Meanwhile, 
we remain without any edition at all of the Third 
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Symphony, though I feel perfectly sure that, when 
this is rectified, it will be rectified with such prodi- 
gality as probably to fling half-a-dozen Third Sym- 
phonies at us one after another. I perfectly realize 
the difficulties of the recording companies in the 
matter of re-duplication, and I perfectly realize the 
need for each company to build up its stock of classi- 
cal works; but I still think that something less 
exasperating to the dealer and the public might Lave 
been devised than the present system of publication. 
There was another instance the other day of this 
unnecessary strain on dealers, publics, and critics. 
I refer to the publication almost simultaneously by 
Columbia and H.M.V. of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. I know that the recording companies think 
of their publics as entities composed of thousands, or 
even millions of irrational beings; but there remain a 
few thousands of rational beings in the swarm of 
humanity, and it is among these few thousands of 
rational human beings that the purchasers «f sym- 
phony albums will be found. I perfectly realize 
that, when a great popular hit like You keep your 
fork and I’ll keep mine is published by one company, 
it is absolutely imperative for all the other companies 
to publish such a sublime lyric simultaneously. 
Words like You keep your fork and I’ll keep mine 
appeal to the majority of the human race, and so 
prudence, consideration, and common-sense need not 
be bothered about. Let the majority swill at such a 
fountain; it does not matter in the sum total of 
human experience. But when works like the First 
Symphony of Brahms appear the rational minority 
deserves to be remembered. In a minute I foresee 
that we are going to have trouble over Petrouchka. 
The records of Petrouchka were first published by 
H.M.V. on four discs and conducted by Goossens, 
and a very fine set they were in those acoustical days. 
Then the Edison Bell Company brought out a 
shortened version, recorded electrically on two discs. 
After this a long silence, until the other day the 
Columbia people brought out a slightly shortened 
version on three discs conducted by Stravinsky him- 
self. This was almost immediately followed by the 
re-recording on four discs by H.M.V. with Albert 
Coates as conductor. This version, owing to its not 
having been sent me, I have not yet heard, hut I have 
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just received a letter from the Editor of The Phono- 
graph in America to say that, knowing my admira- 
tion for Koussevitsky as a conductor, he is sending 
me the four discs of Petrouchka played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by him, and pub- 
lished by the Victor Company in America. Now 
Koussevitsky is a very, very great conductor indeed, 
and it may be that this recording of Petrouchka is 
magnificent. I may find it twice as good as the 
Coates version (if I am ever allowed to hear the 
Coates version), but it is a very difficult and irritat- 
ing business to obtain records from America unless 
kind friends like the Editor of The Phonograph send 
them to one, and so people in England who want 
Petrouchka without cuts and who prefer H.M.V. 
recording to Columbia will probably want to buy the 
Coates version right away. But it is going to be very 
exasperating for them if a few months hence the 
Koussevitsky version is issued in England and they 
find it more to their taste than Coates version. If, 
however, the recording companies would take the 
public into their confidence over future publications, 
the rational minority of that public would be tempted 
to wait and decide between two competing versions 
later. The financial loss would not be grave, because 
when people are waiting to decide about a purchase 
a month or two ahead they are apt to buy something 
else meanwhile. I have not said anything about this 
insensate re-duplication for some time now, because 
I have recognized that during the stage of transition 
when catalogues consisted half of electrical and half 
of acoustical records it was inevitable that a certain 
amount of re-duplication should have to take place; 
but there has been time now to get all the popular 
favourites into new dresses, and I do hope that this 
year 1929 is going to show some improvement over 
1928 in this respect. Let us by all means have alter- 
native versions. Nobody wants to tie down any 
great work of art to a single interpreter; but in the 
interests of the whole trade and the gramophone 
public let us have peace in our time, though not too 
many pieces at the same time. Once again I beg 
the representatives of the recording companies to say 
what exactly is the objection to the issue of Autumn 
and Spring lists, such as publishers of books issue. 
I cannot see the advantage of using the same tech- 
nique to sell the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky as 
you would use to frighten an old woman by jumping 
out at her from behind a wall. 


My remarks last month about the National Gramo- 
phonic Society elicited many interesting letters and 
many interesting suggestions. I think it pays a 
tribute to our own modesty to find several readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE writing to tell us that my article 
is the first they have ever heard of the N.G.S., and 
to ask what steps can they take to join it. I hope 
that this darkness is being illuminated elsewhere in 
this number; but, for the benefit of new readers and 


with apologies to the old ones, I will take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that the N.G.S. was invented by 
myself about five years ago in order to give readers a 
chance to obtain chamber music at a price rather less 
than that which ordinarily prevailed for this class of 
music at that time. Since then a great deal of 
chamber music has been published regularly by the 
recording companies, and latterly much of it has 
been published at a popular price, so that the 
activities of the N.G.S. in the matter of chamber 
music are less needed nowadays than when with the 
help of one great recording company, to which I shall 
always feel grateful, it passed beyond the stage of a 
dream into reality. At the same time, I cannot help 
feeling that it would be a genuine disgrace if all those 
numbers of people who now own, use, and enjoy a 
gramophone cannot support a society which was sup- 
ported by the smaller numbers of a few years ago. I 
have already said that my ambition is to publish 
for the first time works of new composers through the 
medium of records, and I still hope that this ambition 
may one day be realized. I am not in the least 
anxious to confine the activities of the N.G.S. to 
chamber music, but unless we have more support it 
will be financially impossible for us to indulge in any 
orchestral extravagance. It is always difficult to 
praise one’s own wares, but I do wish that a few 
readers would try the Mozart flute quartet, which we 
published on two discs a month ago. I really think 
it would give anybody quite unusual pleasure. Any 
regular reader of the paper is ipso facto a member 
of the N.G.S., but any reader can obtain all the 
information about it he requires from the Secre- 
tary, 58, Frith Street, by writing a postcard of 
enquiry. 

I have not yet reached in my own mind a clear 
view of electric reproduction. I do not mean by that 
that I have any doubt of its gradually superseding 
our present method of reproduction, but I fancy that 
a general use of electric devices is a great deal further 
off than at first I thought it was. At present the 
chief objection to electric reproduction is not the 
complication or expense of it, but the inclination of 
every electrical enthusiast to love his machine a little 
bit more than he loves his music and the difficulty 
of resisting the temptation to show off to listeners 
the sheer volume of sound he can extract from it. 
The result is that always at some time or another the 
record will be trying to give more than it is capable 
of giving. You find exactly the same tendency 
among Wireless enthusiasts. One day I shall see a 
miracle; that will be when a Wireless enthusiast 
enters a room in the middle of a performance and 
sits down in the nearest armchair without turning 
one of his knobs. I already detect in myself a desire 
to ** give it a little bit more.’”’ Unfortunately, in 
the middle of last month the unforeseeable happened 
and a “‘ resistance ’’ burned out in my wonderful new 
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electric instrument, so the intensive course of listening 
to electrical reproduction was interrupted and I was 
driven back to Balmain’s Big Bertha which, spurred 
on by its electrical rival, performed with what even 
for her was exceptional brilliancy. I have been 
begged by the Experts to bide my time before rushing 
into print with opinions about the merits of various 
kinds of recording until I have had longer experience 
of electrical reproduction ; but my recently expressed 
conviction that during the last few months both 
Columbia and Parlophone recording had been show- 
ing a steady and conspicuous improvement has not 
been based on the results of electrical reproduction. 
I admit that electrical reproduction of older Columbia 
and Parlophone records did cause me to modify a 
not too favourable opinion about some of their earlier 
records ; but my general conclusions have been 
reached through their performance on the Balmain. 
I have for a long time considered that the Columbia 
recording of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, played 
by the Halle Orchestra and conducted by Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, was one of the outstanding orchestral per- 
formances we have had on the gramophone. It may 
interest readers to know that, when I played this 
through on my electric machine, it not merely held 
its place in the front rank, but even rose a step higher 
in my estimation. 


The increase in the number of records published 
every month has been so overwhelming lately that 
it has become very difficult to gauge one’s ultimate 
opinion of new discs, and with this increase of records 
it has also become very difficult to play over old 
recordings as often as one would wish. On the whole, 
I feel that my first impressions have not often 
betrayed me during the past year, and I feel fairly 
satisfied that this kind of instantaneous criticism is 
more likely to err on the side of kindness than cruelty. 
It has been this increase in the number of records 
which has made me less and less capable of grappling 
with my old quarterly review of records. A year or 
two ago there really was ample time to reconsider 
one’s judgment and arrive at what was almost cer- 
tainly going to be one’s final opinion of a record; 
nowadays, however, the almost daily arrival of fresh 
dises interferes hopelessly with one’s leisure for calm 
judgment. I don’t know how many of our readers 
listened in last month to the broadcast version of my 
book Carnival, but those who did will appreciate how 
very much the success was helped by its author’s 
experience of the gramophone. If I had been asked 
four or five years ago to suggest appropriate music 
to form the background for such a play I could never 
have done so. As it was, the whole of the music was 
chosen over a lunch-table in under an hour and, judg- 
ing by the many letters I have received on the sub- 
ject, well chosen. For this the gramophone, as I 
say, deserves all the credit—not myself. But I am 
beginning to see a possibility of achieving dramatic 
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effects in the Radio studio impossible to achieve 
either on the stage or on the films. I am also begin- 
ning to see the possibility for a real gramophone 
drama, and I intend to work on this problem as soon 
asIcan. There is no doubt that at present, however 
successful individual efforts at elocution have been 
on the gramophone, it has been found impossible to 
obtain for them anything like the circulation which 
would make an extension of such activities worth 
while. The reason is obvious. However well a man 
may deliver a speech of Shakespeare nobody wants 
to hear it often enough to make the purchase of the 
record imperative. What I want to discover is some 
method of elocvtion which will blend with a back- 
ground of music, and I want to discover the right 
kind of voice as well. An attempt was made the 
other day to introduce an appropriate musical 
atmosphere on a H.M.V. record of John Barrymore’s 
when a few bars of Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile 
introduced him in Hamlet’s speech, Oh, what a rogue 
and peasant slave am I. Nothing more completely 
inappropriate than the Andante Cantabile could pos- 
sibly have been chosen. The introduction of the 
music not merely failed to help the effect of the 
speech, but it actually spoilt it. 

The problem of the permanent needle is one which 
always excites interest. So far as quality of tone is 
concerned the H.M.V. Tungstyle needle is still 
unrivalled, but the chance of ruining records by using 
it makes it risky to recommend. Unless care is used 
in handling the sound-box, both in putting it on the 
record and in taking it off, the fine wire point is liable 
to buckle and plough up two or three grooves of 
the disc irremediably. Readers who are prepared 
to risk spoiling an occasional record for the sake of 
the splendid tone which a Tungstyle needle gives, 
especially to the strings, should remember not to 
take it out of the socket until it is worn down. It 
is more or less a rule that all permanent needles 
should not be changed until they are finally thrown 
away. A new permanent needle, however, has just 
come on the market which will allow one to change 
it before it is worn out. The Mellotone has an iridium 
point like a fountain-pen, and is mounted on a 
triangular base, which allows it to be put in the right 
way every time into a sound-box cut for fibre needles. 
The needle is made in three volumes—medium, loud, 
and extra loud tone, and claims to play a thousand 
records ; but there does seem to be some doubt 
whether this claim can be substantiated in the case 
of every individual needle. I used a medium Mello- 
tone on three hundred discs, at the end of which 
performance it was quite worn out. On certain 
records, too, the Mellotone is apt to chatter in the 
grooves, a fault which is also occasionally to be found 
in the Euphonic and Sympathetic Chromic. My 
impression of the Mellotone’s wear on records was 
distinctly favourable. At any rate, I have never 
had any disaster in the way of groove ploughing. 
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The tone was really splendid, and I have never heard 
any needle better for brass; it was also particularly 
good for voices. The cost is 5s. 6d., and I cordially 
recommend it, subject to the minor faults which I 
have mentioned. 


I don’t remember if I have yet mentioned the Bur- 
mese Colour Needles. These have been designed as 
a substitute for fibre, and though it requires a little 
amount of practice before one can sharp them satis- 
factorily, I have no doubt whatever that the tone 
is an improvement on fibre and a better tone than 
any of the non-metallic needles I have heard. For 
chamber music they seem to me ideal, and every 
reader who enjoys fibre reproduction should make a 
point of trying these steatite needles. I believe I 
am right in saying this is the substance which is 
employed. The Petmecky needles, of which at one 
time I was a great devotee, are undoubtedly less 
satisfactory now, and it seems a pity when we have 
started to make them in England that they should 
not be so good as they were when made in America. 
I cannot understand why it has been found necessary 
to change their shape and composition. I found, 
contrary to my expectations, the Euphonic and Sym- 
pathetic Chromic needles unattractive on my new 
electric machine. 


Among the records which have appeared during 
the last three months, the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment (at any rate from the point of view of con- 
troversy, which is so dear to the heart of an Editor) 
was the Columbia issue of the Fifth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, with Mengelberg as conductor. To 
my mind it marks a perfectly definite advance in 
the technique of Columbia orchestral recording. I 
wrote on this subject in the Sunday Pictorial, and 
this is what one of my most valued correspondents 
has to say about my remarks: ‘‘ While agreeing with 
you about the Mengelberg, one swallow does not 
make a summer, and I would rather wait to see 
whether Columbia can repeat this success. |When 
they can turn out any piece on the level of the second 
side of the Cortot Schumann Piano Concerto, the 
Kreisler Mendelssohn or Beethoven, the Casals trio 
in Haydn, or this month’s Strauss, I shall begin io 
hope for them. Another lovely work is the Elgar 
Cello concerto, and this also is superlative recording. 
To my mind the H.M.V. recording is more natural 
and like the original. It is always more consistent. 
You can always tell who is playing. The Flonzaley, 
Buda-Pesth and International quartets are always 
characteristic, whereas all the Columbia Quartets are 
indistinguishable. There is more difference, for 
instance, between the Lener records of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and the Debussy than between any one of 
them and the recording by quite another Quartet, 
such as the London String. It is curious that, 
although you are using an ordinary gramophone for 
your reviews, you should, simultaneously with taking 
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‘the electric reproduction, begin to like Columbia 
recordings. Are you not possibly unconsciously 
influenced by what you have heard in this way, 
because it is curious that the same thing happened 
to * X.’ He never had a good word for Columbia 
recording until he started electric reproduction, and 
although he refused to allow that Columbia record- 
ing reproduced better in this way, I noticed that he 
always used them when he tried to convert me. 

**T am not sure, you know, whether even the Mengel- 
berg does not owe its merit more to the way in which 
the climaxes are worked up, and let go, than to any 
particular improvement in the actual recording. The 
strings still get a bit shrill and pinched directly they 
attempt a forte, and the Landon Ronald version is 
better in detail and instrumental colour. I admit, 
however, I gave the performance to the Mengelberg 
after trying the two carefully against one another.” 

Well, electrical reproduction may have led me 
astray, but I am ready to maintain that at the pre- 
sent moment there is more in Columbia recording 
than meets the ear on an ordinary machine. People, 
however, who do not use electric machines may 
rightly object that in present conditions no orchestral 
recording can claim to be better than another because 
it is better on electric machines; indeed, they might 
fairly argue that this proves the superiority of 
H.M.V. recording. But the point I wish to make 
is not so much whether H.M.V. or Columbia record- 
ing is better, but that I notice in Columbia recording 
less complacency, if I may use such a word in this 
connection, and I can by no means accept my cor- 
respondent’s contention that H.M.V. recording dif- 
ferentiates more successfully between the originals 
than Columbia. I am perfectly convinced that I 
could always tell at once whether Sir Hamilton 
Harty, Weingartner, or Mengelberg was conducting 
a symphony just as easily as I could distinguish Sir 
Landon Ronald’s conducting from that of Albert 
Coates. I am also prepared to say that I can dis- 
tinguish more easily on Columbia which orchestra is 
playing than I can on H.M.V. Furthermore, I am 
prepared to argue that H.M.V. orchestral recording 
in America and Germany is better than H.M.V. 
orchestral recording in England. Well, I think I 
have said enough to suggest that the time has come 
to begin arguing again about the merits of the 
various forms of reproduction. We have had time 
to get over our first amazement at the triumph of 
electric recording. Let us get critical again. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


[It will be of interest to note that the Editor had 
not seen the Expert Committee’s report when he wrote 
the above notes on needles. The coincidence of the 
various findings adds to their importance.—London 
Editor. ] 
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By HERMAN KLEIN 


A “Carmen” Album and Other Topics 


of Tristan und Isolde and Cavalleria Rusticana 

I had something to say about the difficulty of 
omitting recitative from reproductions of those 
operas where it is bound up with or merges in and 
out of the musical setting. It forms in them such 
an essential link in the chain of dramatic events 
that if the flow of the music be continuous it cannot 
be dispensed with. The case of Carmen is some- 
what different. Here the dialogue is indispens- 
able in the theatre, and would be missed by 
others besides those people who care for the 
clumsy wit and Cockney humour incidental to 
the late Henry Hersée’s adaptation. As it happens, 
many of the recitatives are quite independent 
of that sort of thing; the majority of them, 
having been composed by Bizet subsequent to the 
completion of his original score, are exceptionally 
dramatic, interesting, and full of character. It is a 
pity if they have to be omitted, but what is to be 
done if excessive length is to be avoided? ‘The re- 
sponsibility for answering this question has happily 
been assumed, so far as the Columbia album is con- 
cerned, by the composer’s own compatriots, since 
it has been made in Paris by the company regularly 
in the habit of performing the opera. Substantially 
the whole of the music is there; not a number that 
we are accustomed to look for is missing; the con- 
tinuity is sufficiently unbroken for us to feel that we 
are listening to a coherent and complete reproduction 
of the score. 

What is equally important, it is throughout 
imbued with a wonderful degree of atmospheric spirit 
and sung with an amount of entrain that imparts 
quite unusual realism to the gramophone perform- 
ance. I need not enlargé upon the value of this. 
For my own part I would sooner listen to a per- 
fectly trained ensemble such as the Columbia 
Carmen provides here from the authentic French 
source than the best haphazard collection of unre- 
hearsed stars (so-called) that Covent Garden can put 
forward in the grand season. For one thing, I know 
that Bizet’s music will receive, as it certainly does 
in the present instance, a traditionally accurate inter- 
pretation, and not be tampered with or experimented 
with or taken at ridiculous tempi by conductors 
anxious to show off their capacity for improving 
upon a composer’s intentions. 

Having generalised to this extent, I will now en- 
deavour to indicate how the Carmen score has been 
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laid out in the new Album. There are in all 15 
(12 in.) records, and the cast is as follows: Carmen, 
Raymonde Visconti; Michaela, Marthe Nespoulous ; 
Frasquita, Andrée Vavon; Mercédés, Andrée Berna- 
det; Don José, G. Thill; Escamillo, Guenot ;. Remen- 
dado, Roussel; Dancairo, Mathyl; conductor, Elie 
Cohen; with chorus and orchestra of the Opéra- 
Comique. 

The overture (or, rather, introductory prelude) and 
opening chorus proclaim at once the merits of the 
electric process in the resonant timbre and clear 
definition alike of instrumental and vocal parts. 
Every note comes out distinctly, and so does every 
word; no confusion, no noise, no disregard for 
balance or proportion. Anyone who has seen the 
opera will at once be able to visualize the scene in 
Seville outside the cigar factory and picture the vari- 
ous leading characters as they arrive in turn. I find 
Mme. Nespoulous a_ particularly sympathetic 
Michaela, and she encounters an unusually good 
brigadier in M. Guenot, who is also to sing the 
role of the Toreador. (It is, of course, the privilege 
of the gramophone to allow of parts being 
** doubled ”’ in this way, though I rather doubt the 
wisdom of its effect upon what may be termed aural 
characterisation, either here or in wireless perform- 
ances.) The gamins and the cigar-girls (not 
cigarette-girls, mind) are strictly on the key, and 
Carmen introduces in Mme, Visconti an artist whose 
decision, reliability, and rhythmical feeling compen- 
sate amply for the occasional hardness and open 
quality of her voice. She evidently embodies Carmen 
to the finger-tips, and both in the Habaftera and the 
Séguidille suggests the genuine Spanish swing of the 
hips. In Don José we recognise one of the finest 
French tenors of the day; indeed, M. Thill’s records 
are by now familiar to the readers of this journal. 
He is splendid in the duet with Michaela, where we 
find restored the passage referring to the demon 
which is invariably cut over here. 

The reverse side of the disc containing the finale to 
the first act gives the gipsy trio that opens the second 
scene in the tavern of Lillas Pastia. The latter is 
not over well sung, the semiquaver turns being 
hurried and slurred. M. Guenot scores heavily, how- 
ever, in the Toreador’s Song, the original ending of 
which (so often pleaded for in vain from the Italian 
conductors at Covent Garden) is here found in its 
proper place and welcomed accordingly, in spite of 
a slight trip in the toreador’s intonation, which, if 
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the bull had noticed it, might have cost him his life. 
On the other hand, no single flaw can be pointed out 
in the smugglers’ quintet ; it is taken at a reasonable 
pace and sung in the sprightliest, crispest fashion. 
I do not object to the cutting of a portion of Car- 
men’s castanet dance, because I find Mme. 
Visconti’s phrasing of the tune wrongly accentuated. 
Anyhow, amends are quickly made for this by a very 
dramatic rendering of the duet as well as by M. Thill’s 
magnificent singing in the Flower Song. The choral 
finale winds up the act in brilliant fashion. 

I ought to say that the playing of the entr’actes 
forms a notable feature of interest. The flute and 
harp duet in the pure Spanish style which precedes 
Act III. is charmingly given, as is also the introduc- 
tion to the last act. The ballet is left out for the 
simple reason that it does not properly belong to 
the Opéra-Comique version, being (as I have pointed 
out before) an afterthought constructed out of 
numbers taken from La Jolie Fille de Perth and 
L’Arlésienne. The music of the whole scene in the 
smugglers’ mountain retreat occupies only nine sides 
of the next five discs, and excellently done it is too. 
Here occur some of the most “ tricky ’’ portions of 
the opera, and M. Elie Cohen makes manifest in the 
remarkable precision of the ensembles all the qualities 
of a first-rate conductor. I observe again that the 
customary cut in the duet with which Don José and 
Escamillo precede their interrupted fight is not made. 
MM. Thill and Guenot sing the whole of that difficult 
bit of syncopation. Michaela’s song is exceptionally 
well rendered by Mme. Nespoulous, her tone being 
less inclined to harden here than in the opening act. 
And so we go on to the final incidents outside the 
bull-ring, where the processional music and choruses 
are given with abundant animation, while the record- 
ing remains throughout at the same lofty level. The 
tragic duet between Don José and Carmen is also 
unusually well sung. The tenor, at any rate, does 
not evince the slightest sign of fatigue, and his de- 
livery of all the big phrases is truly superb. 

* * * 


The more I hear of modern Italian singing, the 
more I grow convinced that the Italian teachers are 
shaping their pupils upon an identical pattern. The 
evidence of it stands out clearly in all the latest 
operatic records. With the tenors in particular it is 
really becoming difficult to distinguish one voice 
from another, for the production of the majority is 
emphatically nasal—which makes it easier for them 
to imitate each others’ timbre—whilst one and all 
are obviously striving to carry off the palm for 
amplitude of volume. This is a polite way of saying 
that they don’t care a jot what kind of tone they 
produce so long as it creates the maximum of noise; 
which, it may be remembered, is precisely the danger 
that I predicted in the making of gramophone records 
when the electric process first came in. There is a 
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round dozen of tenors at the present moment who 
are so completely “‘ tarred with the same brush ”’ 
that I would defy you to make sure of recognizing 
them from the sound of their voices. Indeed, were 
the London Editor of this journal to arrange a prize 
competition for guessing the names of the various 
Italian tenors (most of them unknown to Covent 
Garden) who oblige you with the hackneyed airs of 
Verdi and Puccini, he would, I am sure, provide 
his B.B.C. listeners with a much more amusing 
** stunt ’’ than those recently attempted at 2 LO 
witb ‘* talkers ’’ and other tiresome people. 

But it is not, of course, the tenors alone who are 
working on this mistaken plan. The baritones are 
as bad; they are as much inclined (like their Teutonic 
rivals, for that matter) to indulge in what the 
American engine-drivers call ‘* opening the throttle ”’ 
to the uttermost. They also try to exercise at every 
opportunity the stale device of shouting a note at 
the top of their lungs in order to diminish it as 
slowly as possible to the proportions of a thin mezza 
voce. This the sopranos also do, though not with 
the same annoying persistence, the consequence being 
that singing in these cases resolves itself into the 
extremes of ff and pp, with rarely anything like a 
beautiful sustained mf or p between the two. More- 
over, sopranos cannot with impunity submit their 
voices to a constant and unvarying application of 
nasal resonance. It is bad enough—that is to say, 
ugly and destructive to sweetness—in the case of 
the tenor voice, especially when done to excess. But 
to the more delicate soprano or contralto it can prove 
harmful in an even greater degree, and ultimately 
deprive the organ of all or much of its freshness and 
charm. 

Mind, it is the method and not the music that 
produces the result every time. In the days when 
Wagner was just coming into fashion one heard warn- 
ings from Italy louder and more insistent than from 
any other country as to the dreadful consequences 
that must ensue from singing the ‘‘ Music of the 
Future.”’ Yet nothing of the sort happened. The 
great singers of that epoch did not take long to prove 
that the Wagnerian school of declamation, correctly 
employed, need not place an undue strain upon a 
well-trained human voice. It should be the same 
to-day with the operas of Puccini, Giordano, or the 
other modern Italian composers. Yet in the case of 
Turandot I would have you compare the records of 
Eva Turner with those of a Bianca Scacciati or any 
of the Italian sopranos who have essayed that trying 
music. The difference in the amount of effort, as 
well as in the quality of the tone, is hardly believable. 
The constant high tessitura does not trouble the 
Englishwoman in the least; she does not employ her 
nasal resonance to excess; she does not screech or 
scoop, neither does she scream whole phrases at her 
loudest. From first to last of the most trying part 
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ever written for a soprano she gives you naught save 
genuine singing to which it is a pleasure to listen. 
All these noisy tours de force, these spells of 
fortissimo shouting, these dreary because oft-repeated 
tricks, such as dropping the voice suddenly from a 
trumpet-blast to a thread, do not really come within 
the domain of true vocal art. 


I am the more sorry to see these horrid exaggera- 
tions—above all, the shouting contests among the 
leading tenors, with two or three exceptions— 
encouraged by the public of the Italian opera houses, 
because I know it to be their applause which is 
primarily responsible for the transfer of the same 
methods to the gramophone disc. Just as it began 
years ago with the vibrato and the tremolo, so is it 
making strides to-day in the growing favour accorded 
these other vocal ‘‘ atrocities ’’ of the operatic stage. 
If they are practised and accepted, who is to escape 
them when the operas of the old school or the classics 
of Mozart and Gluck are brought forward for revival ? 
Who ?—maybe a Toti dal Monte, a Mariano Stabile, 
and two or three others. But positively you can 
count the whole lot of this class upon the fingers of 
a single hand. The worst of it is that the style 
mostly exemplified by the gramophone is bound to 
be the one most widely imitated by singers in every 
part of the globe. And that style is in certain of its 
features identical, not alone because of the teaching, 
but because the singers themselves, if they do not 
actually listen to their rivals in the opera house, 
take good care to possess themselves of their records 
and reproduce their characteristics to the best of 
their ability. Imitation being their forte, I am sorry 
to say the majority of them succeed only too well. 
The pity is that they do not know better how to 
select the good from the bad, besides having sense 
enough to spare their listeners’ ears by ceasing to 
take undue advantage of the latitude granted them 
by the electric process. 


I read with very great interest Mr. John Thorne’s 
short but pithy article in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, 
entitled The Fallacy of the ‘* Recording Voice,’’ and 
would like to state that I agreed with every word 
of it. The important point is that the new process 
makes it possible for the voice to be amplified “‘ after 
it has passed the microphone.”’ This is, indeed, a 
fact of tremendous significance, since it seems to 
me to account in the simplest possible way for the 
plague of excessive loudness which is becoming the 
subject of increasingly wide complaint. I uttered 
a warning about it in these pages a long time ago, 
only in my ignorance I addressed that warning to 
the singer instead of to the operator or “ engineer,”’ 
as Mr. Thorne calls him. (Had I known I should 
have warned them both.) Truth to tell, I have for 
some time been expecting something of the sort. 
Again and again I have asked myself how it could 
come about that two voices I knew well, one of 
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decidedly inferior strength to the other, should be 
able to change places, as it were, as the effect of 
standing in front of a microphone. Technique may 
have much to do with the quality, as Mr. Thorne 
says, but surely it cannot greatly affect the volume, 
and a positive effort on the singer’s part to exaggerate 
the size of the voice would almost certainly result 
in a certain amount of distortion. That result I had 
already noted, and yet had not found myself able 
wholly to account for the metamorphosis which made 
that small tenor, Signor X., appear to have as big 
a voice as a Martinelli or a Pertile. 

Of course, the device, in one sense, is unfair; yet 
not so unfair as the opposite effect, which I take to 
be quite practicable, namely, of producing the kind 
of tone that answers the description of a non-record- 
ing voice, or voice that does not record upon the 
matrix a pure, true, natural reflex of the human 
organ, with all its inherent characteristics of 
individuality and power. I may not be able to go 
so far as Mr. Thorne and assert my belief that ‘‘ there 
is no such thing as a ‘ recording voice,’ ’’ because 
that would be to deny that one voice may be so 
constituted as to yield a more faithful record than 
another, which the experience of pre-electric days has 
searcely led me to credit. On the other hand, I quite 
admit that good technical training is a factor of 
overwhelming importance in the attainment of the 
right result; and I fully agree with all that Mr. 
Thorne had to say on this subject in the course of 
his too brief article. Moreover, it is certainly a 
** terrifying state of affairs ’’ for the performer to 
be aware that it is in the power of the operator who 
is controlling the ‘‘ reception ’’ to alter, modify, 
reduce, or enlarge the voice according to his will. 
This power is particularly dangerous where tests are 
concerned. Otherwise it is difficult to conceive that, 
in the case of singers of reputation, there could be 
anything to gain by minimizing the excellence and 
value of their gramophone product, or endeavouring 
to persuade them that they do not possess a 
** recording voice.”’ 

P.S.—I went to the Royal College the other night 
to hear the students of Mr. Griinebaum’s opera class 
in scenes from Aida and Samson and Delilah. There 
were some good voices among them, particularly that 
of a South African mezzo-soprano who sung Amneris, 
Miss Betsy de la Porte. But, like her companions, 
she has still a long way to go before she will be ready 
for a real operatic career. The voices can and must 
be brought under fuller control, the gestures made 
more graceful and intelligent, the diction improved, 
the sense of the stage strengthened and developed. 
It has to be remembered by those in charge of these 
classes that nothing which smacks of ‘‘ amateurish- 
ness ”’ is likely to be tolerated either by the B.N.O.C. 
or by Sir Thomas Beecham when he is engaging 
artists for his Opera League Company. The material 
is undoubtedly there. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BIG WORKS COMPETITION 


E have now received many suggestions 
V \V regarding unrecorded Big Works as a result 
of Dr. Somervell’s ietter in the Christmas 
Number. It is surprising how many readers have 
suggested works that have already been recorded- 
in some cases quite recently, and often by more than 
one company. Nevertheless, we have been able to 
draw up quite a formidable list from suggestions sub- 
mitted to us, an@ with a view to assisting the record- 
ing directors of the various companies we propose 
to institute a small competition to give some idea of 
the relative popularity of the works in the following 
list. Some can hardly be described as ** big,’’ but, 
as they have appeared in several lists, we include 
them. 
LIST OF WORKS. 


Bacu (1) Christmas Oratorio. 
Bax (2) Symphony in E Minor. 


BEETHOVEN (3) Mass in C, Op. 86. 
(4) An die ferne Geliebte (Six 
Songs). 


(5) Grosse Fuge, Op. 133. 


BERLIOZ (6) Te Deum. 

Lorp BERNERS (7) Fantasie Espagnole. 

Biocu (8) Israel Symphony. 

BoropDin (9) Symphony No. 2 in B Minor. 


RutTLanD BouGuton (10) The Immortal Hour. 


BraxuMs (11) Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
Flat, Op. 83. 
(12) Quintet for Strings in G, 
Op. 111. 
(13) Double Concerto for Violin 
and Violoncello in A Minor, 
Op. 102. 
(14) Requiem. 
(15) Violin Sonata in G, Op. 78. 
BRUCKNER (16) Te Deum. 
CHOPIN (17) The Ballades. 


(18) Pianoforte Concerto. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR (19) Hiawatha. 

De.tius — (20) Appalachia. 

(21) Piano Concerto in C Minor. 

(22) Concerto for Violin and 
’Cello. 

(23) Sea Drift. 

(24) Concerto for ‘Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 104. 

(25) Symphony No. 1 in A Flat, 
Op. 55. 

(26) Violin Concerto. 

(27) Piano Quartet No. 1, Op. 
15. 

(28) The Eternal Rhythm. 

(29) Concerto Grosso No. 5. 


Dvorak 


ELGaR 


Fauré 


GoossENSs 
HANDEL 


Ho.st (30) Choral Symphony. . 
MAHLER (31) Lied von der Erde. 
MENDELSSOHN (82) Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor, Op. 56 (Scotch). 
(83) Symphony No. 4 in A 
Major, Op. 90 (Italian). 
Rave. (34) Daphnis et Chloe. 
REsPIGHI (35) Pines of Rome. 
SCHUMANN (36) Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
Major. 
SCRIABINE (37) Le Poéme de |’Extase. 
(38) Le Divin Poéme (Sym- 
phony No. 3). 
SIBELIUS (39) Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 


43. 

(40) Le Sacre du Printemps. 

(41) Le Rossignol. 

(42) Golden Legend. 

(43) ** In Memoriam ”’ Overture. 

(44) Symphonic Poem ‘“ Man- 
fred,’’ Op. 58. 

(45) Overture, Roméo et Juliette. 

(46) Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for ‘Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 33. 

(47) London Symphony. 

(48) Sea Symphony. 

(49) Pastoral Symphony. 


STRAVINSKY 
SULLIVAN 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


VauGHAN WILLIAMS 


VERDI (50) Requiem. 
WAGNER (51) Siegfried (complete). 
WEBER (52) Konzertstiick. 


There is the list, and all that you are asked to do 
is to write on a post-card the serial numbers (as given 
above), in order of preference, of the six works that 
you consider most urgently need recording. Address 
the post-card to THE GramopHong, 58, Frith Street, 
London, W. 1, not later than February 10th. 

The winner of the first prize, Three Guineas’ Worth 
of Records (winner’s choice), will be he or she whose 
list most nearly agrees with the collective votes of 
all the competitors; similarly with the second prize, 
Two Guineas’ Worth of Records. 

A further prize of One Guinea’s Worth of Records 
will be awarded to the reader whose suggestions, 
incorporated in the above list, are best supported by 
the competitors. 

The Editor (whose decision is final) wishes to 
express his regret to those readers whom the time- 
limit debars from entering the competition. 

Finally, please remember that your post-card 
should contain the heading ‘‘ Big Works Competi- 
tion,’’ followed by six numbers in order, and your 
name and address. That is enough. 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI THE PIANIST 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


tural province of South-West Russia, in 1860. 

It is peopled by more Poles than Russians. 
Paderewski’s- father was a gentleman farmer. In 
1863 he was suspected of nihilism and banished to 
Siberia. Although he was soon set at liberty, he 
returned to find his wife dead. He lived until 1894, 
but never got over the shocks of his unjust banish- 
ment. and sudden bereavement. 

Ignace was a lonely child and left much to his own 
devices. One treats with suspicion the nursery story 
of his climbing on to a piano stool and trying to pro- 
duce a beautiful tone long before he could play! A 
gipsy, a wandering fiddler, was the first to give him 
lessons. These did not last for long. Then the 
village teacher used to tramp out to the farm once 
a week and teach the boy and his sister simple 
arratzements of old operatic arias. 

Paderewski must have shown promise out of the 
ordinary, for when he was twelve he was sent to 
the cénservatoire at Warsaw. Here he studied 
harmony with Roguski and the piano with the famous 
Janotha, whose son Nathalie, in later years, became 
the court pianist at Dresden. Yet it is certain that 
in those days Paderewski made no marked impres- 
sion as a pianist, despite the fact that he was only 
sixteen when he started appearing in public. But it 
was more as an interpreter of his own music than as 
a virtuoso. In fact, all the music he performed was 
really his own, for if he came to a difficult passage he 
improvised. His technique in those days was hardly 
equal to every emergency. 

There is a curious story related of a recital which 
he gave at one small town. He arrived to find that 
there was no piano. The only instrument in the dis- 
trict was owned by a general. On being asked, he 
said he was perfectly willing to lend it, but it was 
so badly out of repair that when the notes were struck 
the hammers clung to the strings! The audience 
had assembled, and Paderewski was determined not 
to disappoint them. So he hired a man who, as 
Paderewski played, whipped the hammers back into 
position! The effect must have been fantastic .. . 
the thin sounds of the old piano and the ceaseless 

vish of the whip. 

Paderewski was obviously not satisfied with him- 
self, for he soon resumed his studies at the conserva-: 
toire, for a further two years. When he was eighteen 
he was appointed a professor of music. He taught 
the piano and composed in his spare time. A writer 
m a German periodical relates that at that time 
Paderewski was a frequent visitor at his house. One 


night he remarked that no one could be compared to 
B 


Pirtsrat province was born in Podolia, an agricul- 


Mozart. Paderewski shrugged his shoulders. The 
next evening Paderewski said, ‘‘ I should like to play 
you a little trifle of Mozart’s which, perhaps, you do 
not know.’’ He then played his own famous Minuet. 
The writer remarked, ‘* You must admit that ne 
modern could write so charmingly as that.” ‘‘ It 
is mine,’’ Paderewski drily remarked. I like the 
story, but must confess that I have never found the 
Minuet in the least bit Mozartian ! 

At nineteen Paderewski was married. A year later 
his wife died, leaving a son who was to be an invalid 
all his life. The boy lived until 1905. Paderewski 
was devoted to him. His death was a great blow. 

But Paderewski had little time then to consider 
his early tragedy. His earnings at the conservatoire 
were hardly enough to keep body and soul together. 
From morn until night he was occupied with the 
drudgery of giving lessons. He loathed it, and since 
has declared that it was slavery. On one of the few 
occasions in which he has given glimpses of his 
intimate life in public speeches he remarked: ‘‘ Of 
all instruments to learn the piano is at once the easiest 
and the hardest. Anyone can play the piano, but 
few ever do it well, and then only after years and 
years of toil, pain and study. ... Anyone who 
takes up piano-playing with a view to becoming a 
professional pianist takes upon himself an awful 
burden. But better that than the drudgery of giving 
piano lessons. The one is only purgatory, but the 
other—hell! ”’ 

He determined to get away from Warsaw, go to 
Vienna, and there study with Leschetitsky. He put 
it to himself that it was worth while to work inces- 
santly for a few years and then afterwards have a 
life of ease ! J 

But on his way he stopped at Berlin to study com- 
position with Kiel and Urban. At twenty-three he 
was appointed professor of music at Strasburg. 

Here he met the celebrated Polish actress 
Modjeska. She was the first to recognise the still 
latent genius in him. In her reminiscences she has 
described him as “‘ a polished and genial companion ; 
a man of wide culture; of witty, sometimes bitter, 
tongue; brilliant in table talk; a man wide awake 
to all matters of personal interest, who knew and 
understood the world, but whose intimacy I and my 
husband particularly prized for the elevation of his 
character and the refinement of his mind.” 

Her encouragement hardened his resolutions and 
was, indeed, the turning point of his career. He 
arrived in Vienna in 1886, and immediately started 
studying with Leschetitsky. For four years he unre- 
mittingly worked with him and his wife, Madame 
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Essippoff. He gave a recital in Vienna in 1887. It 
was a real success. In 1888 he created a furore in 
Paris. His first recital was at the Salle Erard. There 
was hardly a soul present. Curiously enough, 
Lamoureux and Colonne both drifted in by absolute 
chance. Both offered him engagements with their 
orchestras. Lamoureux was first and Paderewski 
accepted. He played at the conservatoire concerts 
and all Paris flocked to hear him. 

As ** the lion of the Paris season ’’ Paderewski was 
heralded and trumpeted in London. Perhaps his 
Press agent rather overdid his job. There was cer- 
tainly a tendency amongst the London critics to 
regard him and his ‘‘ wonderful aureole of golden 
hair ’? as a stunt. It was in 1890 that Paderewski 
gave his first three recitals in London. 

This was the time when a young man called George 
Bernard Shaw was the musical critic of The World. 
He wrote: ** There is Paderewski, a man of various 
moods, who was alert, humorous, delightful at his 
first recital; sensational, empty, vulgar and violent 
at his second; and dignified, almost sympathetic at 
his third. He is always sure of his notes, but the 
licence of his tempo rubato goes beyond all reason- 
able limits.”? Other notices were even less kindly. 
Paderewski did not give of his best. He has always 
been sensitive to hostile criticism. 

His recitals produced some £280. Some years later 
Robert Newman paid him £1,000 to play at one 
orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall. 

In 1891 he arrived in New York. He gave a series 
of recitals at the Madison Square Garden Hall, but 
it was soon discovered that the place would not hold 
the audiences he was attracting. So the Carnegie 
Hall (which has a seating capacity of 2,700 and 
standing room for a further 1,000) was engaged. But 
even this was hardly large enough! During a six- 
month stay he gave 117 recitals. 

He returned again in the autumn of the following 
year. The visit was even more successful than the 
previous one. From this time he became the highest 
paid virtuoso in the world. It has been estimated 
that his net income has averaged £50,000 a year. I 
doubt if even Charlie Chaplin or Pola Negri can 
emulate this. 

Paderewski toured the States. Wherever he played 
special trains were run from miles around, so great 
was the desire of all and sundry to hear him; 67 
recitals in 27 cities realised £36,000! In Texas the 
schools marched miles to his concerts. Crowds 
waited at railway stations hoping to see his face at 
a window as the train passed through. Crowds 
would line the streets as he went from his hotel to 
the concert hall. 


At Toronto, Ontario, the train was delayed seven 
hours by a snow storm. He was scheduled to appear 
at Buffalo at eight. A telegram was sent asking the 
audience to wait an hour, and it was settled that 
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Paderewski, should dress in the train. Then it was 
discovered that the baggage had been removed to 
the Custom House, and the officials had gone home. 
In despesation, his agent broke into the Customs, 
extracted Paderewski’s dress suit from a trunk, and 
with his booty escaped without detection. 


His mop of golden hair was a source of endless 
fascination and comment. The New York Herald 
had a cartoon which depicted Paderewski seated at 
a piano, his head surmounted by a huge wig. He 
was surrounded by a barbed wire fence to keep off 
the impressionable ladies. Hanging on the fence was 
a large basket labelled ‘*‘ My hair. Help yourselves! ”’ 


At one stop he was handed a letter from a wealthy 
and aristocratic lady, gushingly requesting a lock of 
hair. His secretary replied: ‘‘ You have failed to 
specify whose hair you require, so M. Paderewski, 
to avoid error, has sent a specimen from each 
member of the staff en voyage, to wit: his manager, 
secretary, two cooks, waiter and the cat.”’ 

After America, Paderewski toured all over the 
world. He avoided Berlin. This antipathy (which, 
for some time, was very real) may have been 
occasioned when he played his own concerto there 
with the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra. He was 
recalled and forced to give an encore. Von Biilow, 
the conductor, did not apparently relish the enthu- 
siasm, for he loudly sneezed throughout the Chopin 
Etude which Paderewski played. This recalls a 
Pachman aside at one of his recitals. He said: 
** Paderewski is the most modest artist I have ever 
met. I myself am the most immodest artist, except 
Hans Von Biilow. He is more immodest than I am !”’ 

In 1899 Paderewski married the Baroness Helene 
von Rosen. From 1909 until 1918 he was the head 
of the Warsaw Conservatoire. In 1910 he raised at 
Cracow a great monument in remembrance of the 
Polish victory over the Prussians in 1410. At the 
beginning of the war he gave up playing and devoted 
himself to philanthropy and politics. He did much 
to convince public opinion and the Governments of 
the Allied Powers of the necessity of restoring Poland 
as a nation. He succeeded, and in 1920 became the 
first President of the new Polish Republic. He sat 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles, 


In 1920 he resigned and returned to his home in 
Caiifornia. He reappeared in public in 1922. 

Paderewski is an accomplished linguist, a wide 
reader, and an expert billiard player and swimmer. 
Finck, the American critic, said of him : ‘* He smokes 
too many cigarettes, drinks too much lemonade, loses 
too much sleep, or sleeps too often—in the daytime.” 

But he will be remembered as a great pianist and 
a great patriot. Chopin, in his music, dreamt of 
the liberation of Poland. Paderewski accomplished 
it. ; 

W. S. Meapmore. 
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JAZZ—WHAT OF THE FUTUREP 


By FRED ELIZALDE 


what for want of a better name is known as 

‘* jazz,”’ I suppose that I come in for more 
argument and attack than even the modern classical 
composers; I say “ classical ’* in spite of the fact 
that there are many people who would not give some 
of their works more than a decade of life. 

In the first place I 
should like to point out 
that I am in no way a 
‘* jazz fiend,’’ in that I can 
and often do listen to a 
whole evening of Bach and 
sit up most of the night 
reading the score. I say 
this because a great many 
people seem to imagine 
that anybody connected 
with a dance band is just 
a brainless eccentric and 
more to be pitied than 
anything  else—certainly 
not a musician. Only the 
other day a man came up 
to me and asked me what 
I thought of the remarks 
made by some musicians 
in condemnation of jazz. 
** Well,’? I said, ‘** what 
would you think of me if I 
told you that in my 
opinion Beethoven was no 
genius, or that Schubert 
was incapable of writing 
melodies? ’? Comparisons 
in this case are not only 
odious, but of no material 
use whatever, in that they 
do not take you any 
further. 

Once they have been established, prejudices are 
difficult to break down, but I would ask anyone who 
is seriously interested in modern music to try and 
survey the position with as broad an outlook as 
possible. When I say that dance music has a 
tremendous future I do not mean that either bands 
or music will remain the same as they are to-day. 
In the same way as the modern symphony orchestra 
has developed, I feel confident in predicting revolu- 
tionary changes in the dance world. This meta- 
morphic process has been going on ever since the 
very beginnings of jazz, and a modern dance orchestra 
is a very different affair from that heard just after 
the war. 


A S an exponent of the most modern forms of 
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Dance music to a large extent relies on individual 
virtuosity, and by that I mean that the players have 
no definite score to interpret. There is only one 
correct way to play a classic work, and every 
orchestra, instrumentalist or singer tries to render it 
as the composer meant it to be performed. With 


jazz, however, there is at present no limit to the 


variations possible in per- 
formance. Two bands may 
play in the same style as 
one another, but very 
rarely will two bands play 
identical arrangements of 
any particular tune. 

The theory of jazz has 
always been a subject for 
debate amongst those 
interested in music, but 
through all the babble of 
tongues jazz lives on, and 
it is with its future rather 
than with its merits and 
demerits that I am parti- 
cularly interested. I do 
not pretend to be an in- 
fallible prophet, but I 
have made a fairly exten- 
sive study of modern musi- 
cal thought, working for 
two years under Maurice 
Ravel, the French com- 
poser. 

Those who like melody 
in dance music will have 
little to comfort them, as 
I feel sure that what is now 
generally known as “ hot ”’ 
playing is going to develop 
enormously. I am afraid 
that ** hot ’’ music is often 
misunderstood by the general public. It does 
not mean putting on a yellow hat and trying to 
make more noise than your neighbour. It is merely 
the name given to the more advanced type of playing. 
Incidentally, the band with which I am connected 
consists of eighteen players, and we often make less 
** noise ’’ than a small combination of five. I do not 
think that the “ straight ’’ band will absolutely dis- 
appear, but I do think that it will constitute a small 
minority. Naturally, there will still be the big 
** show ”? bands which play more from a concert 
point of view than for dancing, but in my opinion 
the orchestra that will play exclusively for dancing 
will become ‘“‘ hotter’? than ever. The present 
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system of verse and chorus will give way to a set 
piece or prelude. Another innovation that I predict 
is variation in rhythm, a scheme with which I myself 
have experimented with marked success. By this a 
fox-trot may develop into a blues, after which the 
band will turn it into a one-step, and finally perhaps 
the rhythm will change to that of a waltz. 

I know that many people assert that the ordinary 
man in the street likes his dance music served up 
with plenty of melody, and that he likes to go away 
humming his favourite tunes. To this I can only 
reply that every year sees an increase in the popu- 
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larity of the new type of ** hot ”’ playing. I am not 
definitely opposed to melody, but to me it is an 
entirely secondary consideration as far as dance music 
is concerned. 

Such a prediction as I have made is naturally based 
on the trend of public opinion to-day. No one can 
definitely foretell what the future will bring forth, 
but I would urge musicians and anyone who is 
interested in modern musical thought to think of jazz 
as an art apart, and not in any way comparable to 
the classics. 

Frep ELIzaLpe. 


The National Gramophonic Soctety 

Last month’s Editorial was sympathetically received by many 
correspondents, and by the faithful gramophone critic of the 
Glasgow Herald, by whom N.G.S. records are always reviewed 
at considerable length. Quite a number of readers pointed 
out that beyond the Editorial there was no reference in our 
last number to the objects, achievements or headquarters of 
the Society, an omission which is typical of the insouciance 
with which we are apt to assume that all our readers wear 
the 1924 star. Every now and then we get plaintive enquiries 
from new readers—‘“‘ what on earth is a Lifebelt ?’’ or “‘ what 
is needle track alignment ?”’ or ‘‘ what is a swinger ?”’ 

If our other advertisers are not too greedy we hope to give 
the N.G.S. a page to itself in future on the inside back cover. 


Beethoven's Triple Concertc 

Regular readers will not need to be reminded of the Editor’s 
enthusiasm about the Beethoven Concerto for violin, ’cello, 
piano and orchestra, when it was broadcast in September, 
1927; “‘ itis quite unhackneyed ; it is exquisite from beginning 
to end; and it would lend itself particularly well to the 
gramophone,” he wrote in October. It is to be played again 
by the Budapest Trio with the L.S.O. under Stanley Chapple 
at the Queen’s Hall on February 16th, and since Mr. Chapple 
has the power to give it to us in recorded form, a chorus of 
prayers to him from our readers might bring him to the stylus 
point. The Concerto would be a good start for the Electra- 
monic records. 


Spencer Dyke Quartet 


The first of the two recitals at the Wigmore Hall, given by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, took place on January 22nd, and 
the first performance of Gordon Jacob’s Quartet in C was 
heard. In the second recital on May 15th the Brahms Quartet 
in B flat, Op. 67, which they are probably going to record for 
the N.G.S., starts the programme, If any members of the 
N.G.S. are present will they please also listen carefully to the 
Vaughan Williams Quartet in G minor which ought tobe 
recorded—or at least the two middle movements. 


Grosvenor House 

The Sunday Tea-Time Chamber Music Concerts at Grosvenor 
House in Park Lane have become a regular rendez-vous of 
London music-lovers. An excellent tea at 4.30 p.m. is followed 
by a move into the concert room where comfortable chairs 
are grouped round tables (with ash trays) and the best of music 
is played by such sympathetic artists as the English Ensemble, 
the International String Quartet, or the Poltronieri String 
Quartet. The whole thing could not be more pleasantly done. 


c 


Two-Piano Recitals 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, fresh back from their first 
triumphant visit to America, have a most attractive programme 
for their recital at the Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
February 2nd. No less than four first performances of works 
dedicated to the Robertsons—by Hugo Anson, Lyell Barbour, 
Herbert Bedford and Arnold Bax—are included, as well as the 
two piano version of Brahms’s Opus 34 in F minor, better 
known as a piano quintet, and the Concerto Pathétique of 
Liszt. The agents are Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett. 

The N.G.S. record (no. 112) of Bax’s Moy Mell made by the 
Robertsons is still a favourite with members, and it is good 
news that they have been making some more records for the 
Homophone Co., including the Mozart Sonata that they once 
played at a meeting of the N.G.S. 


Standards of Interpretation 


One of our readers invited the local bandmaster to hear the 
Mengelberg rendering of the Egmont Overture, which was the 
test piece for the second section of the Brass Band Contest at 
the Crystal Palace this year. They went through the record 
several times with the score and a metronome, and in the end 
that band won the second prize at the Crystal Palace. If he 
was the only bandmaster to take this admirable course the 
advantage of the method is proved. 


Talkies 

The gramophone industry is concerned with the development 
of talking films only inasmuch as a good many synchronized 
records are being made in gramophone studios for talking 
films. The cinemaniac public is being regaled with such 
distortions of the human voice and of musical instruments 
that no one with’ a knowledge of our present standards of 
reproduction on our gramophones would be converted to 
electrical reproduction by a visit to the talkies. Perhaps 
the most successful demonstration recently has been that of the 
Electramonic machine at the London Coliseum where the 
live orchestra has been accompanying vocal records with very 
impressive results. But this is not the same thing as Al 
Jolson or Gigli on the talkies. 


Maeterlinck 

The sumptuous programme of the ‘‘ Columbia Gala ”’ at the 
ThéAtre des Champs-Elysées in Paris on December 15th 
contained an article on ‘‘ Les Machines qui parlent” by 
Maurice Maeterlinck from which the following is worth writing 
up in all gramophone shops: ‘“‘ Les plus hauts chefs-d’ oeuvres 
du génie de l’homme réposent désormais 4 l’abri de la mort 
dans quelques disques, lourds de secrets spirituels, qu’un 
enfant de trois ans peut tenir dans ses petits mains.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 


The latest batch of records (made for the Society by 
Columbia) includes over a score of lectures, each occupying two 
dises, with the exception of Sir Oliver Lodge’s talk on Time 
and Space, which covers little of either—only one record, though 
it ranges from here to the stars, in thought, and is one of the 
most quietly stimulating of all—D.40070. Several of the 
lectures are continuations of those issued earlier. Of this 
nature are D.40054, 40055, in’ which Professor H. H. Turner 
discussess The Stars—Winter, having previously told of the 
legends and scientific truths about the heavenly bodies in the 
other seasons. Professor G. Elliot Smith’s lecture on Man and 
Civilisation carries on, in D.40056, 57, his story of ethnological 
progress, showing that America really got her civilisation, or 
the start of it, from Europe. Whether we ought to be pleased 
to hear that, or sorry, I can’t decide. Then Professor Conway 
deals with the first four books of the Aeneid, in D.40058, 9, and 
with the second four in D.40060, 61—carrying on his study of 
the poet, begun in D.40036, 7. In a further lecture, D.40062, 3, 
he gives us The Portrait of Scipio Africanus, clearly limned, 
with domestic and social detail that helps to keep the warrior 
human ; and in D.40064, 5 he depicts by extracts from some 
of the less commonly read books The Chivalry of Livy—his 
feeling towards women and children. It is a good thing to show 
us the ancients in this light. One lecture, first heard on D.40048, 
9 in English, is repeated, on D.40077, 8, in French. This 
is Professor Saurat’s affectionate account of Victor Hugo. 
All the other subjects are new. Dr. Fraser-Harris tells the 
history of Smallpox and Vaccination, with a vigorous thrust 
at anti-vaccinators, and warm enthusiasm for the work of 
Jenner. Apt for the Bunyan celebrations came a talk on 
the man and his Pilgrim’s Progress, by the Rev. F. E. Hutchin- 
son (D.40068, 9). After the single record by Sir Oliver Lodge 
there is something that everyone should hear—Dr. Gooch’s 
story of The Causes of the World War, set forth as such history 
ought to be—as independently as, I imagine, any native of 
one of the warring countries could tell it (D.40071, 2). A little 
out of the common are the records of Dr. Vaughan Cornish‘s 
talk on The Scenery of Civilisation. These take one back, in 
a way, to the spirit of the rural Cobbett and Jefferies. Dr. 
Cornish is net quite as clear as most of the speakers. In 
clarity this batch of lectures gets good marks. I like H. J. 
Massingham on Woodland Birds (D.40075, 6). This is a lecture 
one would like to read as well as hear. 

After this was written, came, hard on the heels of the batch, 
another well varied collection of lectures. Dr. Elizabeth 
Haldane speaks out well on George Eliot, discussing the forma- 
tive influence of her life and times on D.40079, and her works 
on 40080. In so brief a space Dr. Haldane (sister of Lord 
Haldane) pleases me particularly in speaking of those 
“delicious beings,” the children created by this childless 
woman. She wonders, with many of us, how people were 
deceived as to “ George Eliot’s” sex. The first section of 
Talks on Hygiene is given by the well-known publicist Dr. 
Saleeby. With voice and pen he has striven to make us see 
the importance of sunlight, and here he sings its praises, and 
shows the evil of obscuring it with smoke-clouds (D.40081). 
There is attractive colour in the voice and speech. Mr. Ernest 
Young, in the first sections of Talks on the British Empire 
(D.40082, 3), is rather detached in rhythm, making pauses that 
sound long when you cannot see the speaker. He makes us 
wish for the good old days of Queen Bess, if only to enjoy the 
comforts of that rich if narrow life. This talk is well suited to 
children. Professor Parsons takes up again the subject of 
The Englishman through the Ages, telling of the colouration, 
dress, habits, language and mentality of the early English, and 
of how they received Christianity. A good deal of ground is 
covered in a businesslike manner (D.40084, 5). ‘“ B.P.” on 
Boy Scout Training, is persuasive and succinct. He speaks 
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to grown-ups, particularly to those who do not know how big 
and broad is this movement, that includes two and a quarter 
million members, and is one of the finest promises of world- 
brotherhood (D.40086,7). How we Defend Ourselves from our 
Invisible Foes is the title of another talk by Prof. Fraser-Harris. 
The foes are of course germs. The chief comfort lies in realising 
that the skin is germ-proof, and that, when we swallow millions 
of germs in the unspeakably foul atmosphere of public 
gatherings, there are scavengers within us that lie in wait to 
deal faithfully with those evil beings. To the imaginative, 
such a talk is rather horrible, though salutary (D.40088, 9). 
Professor Barcroft shows the need for Vitamins, particularly 
in countering that scandal of modern life, rickets, for which 
there is no excuse whatever (D.40090, 1). Then Viscount 
Cecil, at the request of the League of Nations Union, talks of 
The Covenant of the League, not like a lawyer but like a man 
of feeling (D.40092,3) He explains the Articles of the Covenant, 
and shows how the League has already averted war. It is our 
only hope, imperfect as it may be. This talk ought to be 
translated into many tongues and sent forth to teach the 
beginnings of sense to the sons of man. 

In further explanation of the League’s work come records 
D.40094, 5, in which Lord Lugard explains its Mandate System. 
Mr. Amery, home from his empire tour, told the Royal Colonial 
Institute what impression he had formed of The Empire in 
the New Era. Here is that address, which sounds wise and 
balanced (D.40096, 7). Even Mr. Amery’s political opponents 
will find nothing here to dislike, and much to applaud. In 
Some Famous English Letter Writers—1, Horace Walpole, 
Miss Winifred Hughes speaks of ‘‘ that age of leisure and of 
satirical humour, of coarseness and brilliant pageantry.”” Some- 
thing of the rich spirit of the time is here well evoked (D.40098, 
9). Professor B. Ifor Evans is well known by his recent wire- 
less talks on poetry. Here is his introduction to Twentieth 
Century Poetry, dealing with The Poets and their Craft—an 
admirable exposition of some of the means whereby poets strive 
to catch that moment Pater speaks of, when “‘ some form grows 
perfect . . . , some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than 
the rest” (D.40100, 01). On D.40102 and 3, Dr. Buck con- 
tinues his persuasive account of the basic truths of music, 
dealing chiefly with the shape of tunes. This is a good saying : 
‘* Educating people in art doesn’t mean increasing the number 
of people who like it, though that may possibly be one of the 
results of education ; it means increasing the discrimination 
of those who already like it.” Dr. Ballard discusses 
The Changing School during the last thirty years—the 
** bessemerising ” of subjects—first removing them altogether, 
as the carbon is removed from iron, and then replacing some 
part of them—re-carbonisation (as in the teaching of grammar 
and spelling). This is a shrewd and penetrating survey, that 
parents in particular should hear (D.40104, 5). 


W. R. ANDERSON. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE BEETHOVEN VIOLIN SONATA 
In G, Op. 96 (N.G.S. records, Nos. 114-117). 


The value of Mme. Fachiri’s note on this sonata in the Christ- 
mas number of THE GRAMOPHONE need not be emphasised ; 
it is all too seldom that we get these first-hand accounts by 
recording artists of the music they interpret for us, and of 
what they have been trying to do with it. My only excuse for 
returning to the subject is Mme. Fachiri’s modesty : since she 
would not tell us how splendidly she and Professor Tovey 
have played and interpreted the work, somebody else must 
do the telling. 

When one listens to a Sonata for violin and piano by 
Beethoven, it is as well to bear in mind the history of the 
form. The first big group of Sonatas of this kind was the work 
of Italian composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries from Corelli to Tartini. In them the violin was 
everything, and it was the role of the keyboard instrument to 
accompany the broad [talian melodies of the dominant partner. 
The accompaniments at times became quite elaborate, but the 
composers (who were all violinists) never dreamt of an equality 
between the two instruments. When the Germans took over 
the form the positions, at first, were reversed, and a violin 
Sonata by Haydn is in reality little more than a piano Sonata 
with violin obbligato. Such a strange condition of things 
obviously could not last, and in the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven, we see the violin struggling to regain its lost 
supremacy. It failed; the keyboard had obtained too firm 
ahold. But it did succeed in establishing equal rights, and in 
the best modern Sonatas the musical material is distributed, 
the instruments being played off one againsttheother. This is 
obviously the best plan; not only does it ensure variety of 
tone quality, but it allows the violin to supply the most glaring 
deficiency of the piano (its inability to sustain a sound), while 
the piano in its turn comes to the rescue of the violin when 
elaborate harmonies, fuJlness of tone or contrapuntal treat- 
ment are required. 

There exists, of course, a lighter type of music for violinand 
piano written to satisfy the public demand for “a tune” or 
the violinist’s natural desire to exhibit his own virtuosity. 
In these pieces we return once more to the old Italian condi- 
tions. Indeed these are actually enhanced ; it is the violin alone 
that matters and the piano part is often a mere harmonic 
skeleton entirely devoid of musical interest. One has no 
quarrel with these morcevuz, some of which are quite delightful, 
but their influence should not be allowed to affect the true 
violin and piano Sonata. Here pianists should not be too 
modest, violinists should not ride rough-shod over them, and 
recording experts should be impartial in their favours. It is 
in fact a case for the intelligent adjustment of claims that are 
not really incompatible. 

How seldom this adjustment is made in actual performance 
becomes clear when we listen to these records of Mme. Fachiri 
and Professor Tovey. Here we have two artists who are 
musicians first and performers afterwards; all problems of 


balance have been carefully thought out (as Mme. Fachiri 
hints in her note), and the services of a sympathetic recording 
expert (I have no idea who he is) have been enlisted. The 
result is rather disconcerting! So accustomed are we to 
the predominance of the violin, that when we hear it really 
and truly subordinated to the piano—as frequently happens 
here—we are almost shocked! It may be indeed that the 
process has been carried a little too far, and for my part I could 
have done with a slightly fuller violin tone throughout. But 
I feel quite certain that this rendering is far nearer to Beet- 
hoven’s intentions than the usual conception of a violin solo 
with piano accompaniment, and I venture to believe that a 
glance at the score and a moment or two’s consideration of the 
musical issues involved will persuade sensitive readers to 
agree with me. The mistake, if mistake it is, is on the right 
side and the records should serve as useful correctives to 
ideas regarding this and similar works that are as false as they 
are wide-spread. 

Now let us turn to the Sonata itself. It stands between 
Op. 95, the quartet in F minor (recorded by Columbia) and 
Op. 97, the B flat Trio (also recorded by Columbia), but 
beyond being typically ‘‘ Beethovenish”’ it has littlein common 
with either. The first movement is in the usual first movement 
form. It begins with an exposition introducing us to various 
ideas, then follows the development of these ideas, and finally 
(on the second side) their recapitulation, the whole thing being 
rounded off with a coda. Beethoven has directed that the 
exposition should be played twice before the performers proceed 
to the development. This presents a problem to the recording 
authorities: they may, of course, reproduce the repeat in 
full, thus adding, perhaps, an extra side to the set of records 
and increasing the expense ; or they may ignore it altogether, 
in which case the listener, if he is familiar with the score (but 
not otherwise), is at liberty to put the needle back to the begin- 
ning and start again. Here we have an innovation; on 
reaching the end of the exposition the flow of the music is 
interrupted for a moment while Professor Tovey instructs us 
to repeat. By this means the necessity for a score is avoided, 
but whether this is worth the cost of the interruption (which 
inevitably comes twice if we follow the instruction) is a matter 
for N.G.S. members to decide, 

The piano opens the slow movement (in E flat) on the 
third side with a typical Beethoven melody, the violin joining 
in at the cadence and proceeding to a quiet reverie. A short 
cadenza leads us back to the original tune which is reached at 
the beginning of the fourth side, and thence we are taken by way 
of a somewhat modified version of the reverie to a peaceful 
conclusion. The very last note on the violin, an unexpected 
C sharp, sounds a note of warning and prepares us for the 
Scherzo. 

This follows on the fifth side, a short, brisk movement in 
G minor, notable for the strong accent on the third beat. 
The Trio is in E flat major, and is less staccato in character. 
After it we go over the Scherzo again and conclude with a 
coda. The whole thing only occupies about half the side, and 
the same record takes us well into the Finale. 

This is an air and variations. The piano gives out the first 
half of the tune, a cheerful affair with a rhythm vaguely 
reminiscent of Scotch bag-pipe music, and then the violin 
repeats it. Next the second half of the tune is similarly dealt 
with, and we still have room on this same fifth side for two 
variations. The hearer should be warned, however, that 
throughout all the variations the tune is much disguised. 
The harmonic scheme remains the same in each variation but 
the melody is altered with the utmost freedom. The sixth 
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side contains three more variations, the last of them a lovely 
Adagio with some delicate embroidery for both instruments. 

It ends by leading to the key of E flat, and the seventh side 
starts with the original melody in this tonality. But very 
shortly we are back in B major to enjoy yet another bright 
variation before turning aside to flirt for a moment with a 
fugato in G minor. Last of all the tune returns complete in 
G major, all except the final cadence which Beethoven just 
avoids in order to treat us to a playful coda. The whole move- 
ment is one of the most characteristic and whimsical that he 
wrote. 

The Bach piece on the odd side is the first movement from 
the second of Bach’s Six Sonatas for violin and keyboard 
instrument. Bach’s contrapuntal mind naturally tended to 
distribute the interest between the two instruments and these 
sonatas are therefore very different from those of the Italian 
writers, his contemporaries, to whose works I have already 
alluded. The direct influence of Bach’s violin music on that 
of Beethoven was probably small. 

Those who follow the music from the Peters’ Edition will 
observe in the keyboard part, a number of small notes. The 
editor takes the perfectly legitimate view that Bach has only 
indicated the essentials and expects the player to fill out the 
part in some such way as these small notes suggest. On the 
other hand, Professor Tovey is equally within his rights when 
he renounces all this filling in, and gives us hardly a note 
beyond those which Bach wrote. Considerations of artistic 
economy incline me to side with Professor Tovey. The 
omission of the extra notes makes the part-writing clearer, 
and the performance shows that these strong, lithe lines can 
safely be left to themselves without any danger of bareness or 
thinness. 

Pts. 


mm 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 

For once an organ record of Bach played in his own Father- 
land! The well-known D minor Toccata and Fugue has been 
recorded at St. Michael’s Church, Hamburg, with Alfred Sittard 
at the organ (Brunswick 80039, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The genius 
of Bach knows of no boundaries nor nationalities; he speaks 
his own language independent of all the grammars of the world, 
provided that those who play him will give him his due. And 
yet there is in the performance on this Brunswick record a 
certain “‘ something ” which makes it stand a little apart from 
the majority of Bach records we have had. To describe this 
“‘something ”’ is difficult, but everybody will understand me 
when I say that it has got init the spirit of Luther’s Germany. 

The Toccata and Fugue is played with power and conviction, 
the registration is quiet yet effective and the dramatic passages 
of the Toccata are vivid without being over-emphasised. The 
clarity of the Fugue is rather obscured by the echo. The 
significance of this performance lies not in any technical or 
other superiority, but in the fact that it is a good German 
performance. 

Francis W. Sutton’s record of Boellmann’s Suite Gothique 
(Columbia 5100-01) was issued last month without the label 
saying on what organ the performance took place. Mr. Sutton 
kindly informs me that the organ in Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, was used, and I think it only fair to ask 
that these things should be clearly marked on the discs. 
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VIOLIN. 


One violin record this month strikes me as unusually enter- 
taining. That is H.M.V. E.523 (10in., 4s. 6d.) on which 
Samuel Dushkin plays two pieces by Albéniz (arranged by the 
player), Jota Aragonesa and Tango. These two dances are of 
the typical Albéniz brand, in themselves not too important 
music (the Tango, though, isa beautiful tune), but their rhythm 
and the inciting Spanish idiom make them most attractive. 
Incidentally you may enjoy hearing the accompanying Max 
Pirani give the soloist the closest fit any soloist ever got from 
any accompanist. 

With her usual firm but pleasant style Marjorie Hayward 
has recorded a Melody by Gluck and Gardner’s amusing 
From the Canebrake. She is well accompanied by Kathleen 
Markwell, and her many friends in the gramophonic field will 
welcome this new record (H.M.V. B.2832, 10in., 3s.). 


Brunswick has a violin record with Georg Kulenkampfs in 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 (G. min.) by Brahms and a Kreisler 
arrangement of an Allegretto by Boccherini. All is played well 
in the usual ‘“‘ encore” style, very brilliant, not unmusical, 
but rather conventional. 


Though Albéniz’s Tango is a beautiful tune (as I have said 
above) it is a little unnecessary to have it twice within one 
month from the samecompany. And when, moreover, one per- 
former is Kreisler himself (with his own arrangement, better 
than any other) there seems to be little scope for more than 
that recording of it, even considering the difference between a 
red and a black label. On the same dise (H.M.V. D.A. 1009, 
10in., 6s.) is the Spanish dance called La Vida Breve by De 
Falla. All of it is typical Kreisler. 

Arthur Catterall’s playing is admirably clear. His tone on 
the gramophone is, maybe, on the slender side, but has signifi- 
cance, and the phrasing has dignity. The two pieces chosen for 
the present record are pleasant, but hardly of great importance. 
That doesn’t matter; things needn’t always be important; 
but there is in both of them a slight “‘ simile ’’ quality which is a 
decided drawback. 


Sicilienne and Rigaudon by Francoeur (Kreisler) have good 
moments, but Goldmark’s Air is not quite trustworthy. We 
want better music played by this player. 

I think one may be allowed to put The Virtuoso String 
Quartet’s good performance of the first of Frank Bridge’s Three 
Idylls in this group. Though written for a string quartet it is 
more a string solo (violin or ’cello) than actually chamber 
music. It is pleasant, maybe a little monotonous, but conveys 
in its pastoral manner a charming mood. The performance of 
it is fine. (H.M.V. C.1393, 10in., 4s. 6d.). 


*CELLO. 


I like Lauri Kennedy’s playing very much. His tone has 
significance yet is flexible, his technique is considerable but, 
always serving the purpose of the music. The phrasing is 
fresh. On H.M.V. C.1595 (10in., 4s. 6d.) he plays Popper’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody and two song-arrangements, Brahms’s 
Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) and Dvorak’s Songs my Mother 
taught me. All of it is worth listening to—even the last- 
mentioned. 

Beatrice Harrison’s record H.M.V. B.2896 (10in., 3s.) suffers 
from a not very successful recording. The balance between 
solo instrument and piano is not good, with the result that the 
*cello tone is somewhat obscured, particularly in Adagio from 
Tartini’s Sonata in C major. Better is Tambourin from Sonata 
in B flat by Valentine. 


Gilberto Crepax is a not too interesting performer. There 
are some good moments in Bach’s Air for G string, though the 
phrasing is rather dragged, and his playing of Fauré’s Aprés 
un Réve (why always this tune? Is it so wonderful ?) does 
little in the way of adding a grain of salt to this very sweet 
fare (Col. 5168, 10in., 3s.). 
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Piano. 


Columbia haveissueda second album of six Chopin Nocturnes 
played by Leopold Godowsky with notes and verbal introduction 
by Ernest Newman. As this publication progresses, it becomes 
more and more evident that here is a student’s reference of 
the very highest degree. Anybody wanting to look behind the 
scenes, to be shown what stuff masterpieces are made of, and 
* how it is done,” can get no better opportunity to do so than 
by studying these most thoroughly considered albums. He 
will learn, not only all the chief points about Chopin’s Noc- 
turnes, but also about composition in general, and how the 
creative artist conceives his ideas, and, what is far more 
important, how he uses them. I believe that, lay or pro- 
fessional, pianist or singer, everybody interested would feel 
very grateful for the information received in this way. I 
believe, too, that their warmest thanks would go to Ernest 
Newman. His notes are wonderful. Read any of them 
thoroughly, then listen to the record, and then read the note 
over again, and it will be found that the writer first opens the 
ear and the mind for what is to come, and afterwards, the 
same few words will give an explanation—and a complete 
explanation—of what took place. Between the lines of the 
apparently dry and didactic analysis hides the deep under- 
standing of a learned enthusiast, and after reading them one 
knows both how and why this music came into being. In my 
opinion Godowsky’s playing of the Nocturnes should sooner 
be regarded as demonstrations after Newman’s notes than 
the other way about. It seems as if he to some extent has set 
out to do the same thing as the latter. He explains more than 
he performs. But clearer and more neatly made demonstra- 
tions cannot be imagined. It adds undoubtedly to the 
educational value of the publication; more profound 
performances would have created a totally different sort of 
work which may be would have been welcomed by a greater 
number of people, but as it stands we have a somewhat 
academic but extremely useful edition of the most classic of 
all Nocturnes for those who understand how to deal with it. 
The present issue contains the well-known F sharp minor 
(Op. 15, No. 2) and D flat major (Op. 27, No. 2). Of the 
less often played I should like to point out the wonderful 
C sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 1). The recording is Columbia’s 
level best. (L.2168—71, 12in., 6s. 6d. each, in album, 26s.). 

As a most interesting parallel to the above, comes from 
H.M.V. a Chopin record by Wilhelm Backhaus (D.B.1178, 
10in., 8s. 6d.). So often has Backhaus been pointed out as the 
virtuoso, the technical wizard, master of the keyboard, and 
what not, that it comes as a most refreshing surprise to hear 
him play Four Etudes with the profoundest artistry apart 
from his usual brilliance. On this record are No. 1, A flat 
major; No. 2, F minor; No. 11, A minor, and No. 12, C minor 
from the famous Op. 25. Particularly fine is the performance 
of the last mentioned. The ferocious battle between the two 
distinct motives, the chordic statement in the left hand and 
the typical arabesque in the right, is carried through with a 
sweeping power and a dramatic force rarely heard from this 
pianist, yet every bar is as clear as crystal, and the balance is 
perfect. This is piano playing of a very high standard. Nos. 1 
and 2 are clear and graceful, and No. 11 has great force. And 
in all of it Backhaus seems to have opened up to greater 
musical depths than he usually does. This is not demonstra- 
tion, but performance. 

I want to draw attention to another Chopin record. That 
is the not too often heard Bolero, played by Edward Isaacs 
on a Regal 10in. record (G.9228) which costs only 2s. 6d. 
For this small amount here is a charming performance of a 
fine piece of music. Use the opportunity to add a valuable 
record to your stock, and support at the same time a very 
excellent policy of good music well played at a cheap price. 

Another Chopin record is Brunswick 80040 (12in., 6s. 6d.) 
on which Alexander Brailowsky is heard in the usual Nocturne 
in E flat major and the Waltz in A flat major. May the 
Godowsky-Newman edition of the Nocturnes, amongst other 


good deeds, also help to the realisation that there are more 
than the usual three Nocturnes in existence, and may that 
reflect on performers, recording companies and the buying 
public alike. They are all of them worth playing, recording 
and buying. The present performance is as good as one 
would expect from a celebrity like Brailowsky. I much 
prefer the waltz on the other side though. Note that it is 
played so well in time that one could get up and dance to it. 
Isn’t that what a waltz is for? And it loses nothing of its 
musical value played that way. On the contrary, it gains. 
It is very well recorded as often is the case with Brunswick’s 
piano records. 

Alfred Cortot enjoys a popularity which cannot in the 
least suffer if one feels bound to say that his playing of Chopin’s 
Berceuse (Op. 57) is not quite so convincing as are so many 
other performances he has given us. What to some extent 
disturbs the mood of this fine piece is the rubato used all the 
way through, particularly noticeable where it upsets the quiet 
rocking of the figures in the left hand. But on the record’s 
other side Cortot makes up for it by a most amusing and 
distinguished performance of Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith 
(H.M.V. D.B.1145, 12in., 8s. 6d.). 

That excellent pianist Professor Max Pembauer has chosen a 
lengthy thing by Liszt called Mefisto Waltz, episode from 
‘** The Dance in the Village Inn ”’ (from Lenau’s Faust), a work 
I do not regret never to have heard before. It is shallow and 
not even very brilliant. Prof. Pembauer rather wastes his 
unusually fine pianistic qualities on it, trying in vain to make 
an uninteresting piece worth while listening to. We hope soon 
to have other records from him with works worthy of his true 
artistry (Parlophone, E.10799—10800, 12in., 4s. 6d. each). 

Cyril Scott has very well recorded four pieces by himself 
The three of them, Rainbow Trout and Dance Négre (on H.M.V. 
B.2859, 10in., 3s.) and Lotus Land (on B.2894, 10in., 3s.) are 
typically fanciful arabesques, and on the last record is a very 
well carried out imitation called Sowvenir de Vienne. Friends 
of Scott’s music will appreciate these two records. 

William Murdoch can always be relied upon to give a sound 
performance. This time he has recorded Debussy’s Minstrels 
and Rachmaninov’s Prelude in G sharp minor (a good piece) 
and all is as expected (Columbia 5167, 10in., 3s.). As also 
was to be expected, Ignaz Friedman overdoes Rubinstein’s 
Romance in E flat and Schubert’s Hark, hark, the lark. This 
originally great player will never realise that the music’s the 
thing. 

yon list of piano records is brought to an end with an 
Edison Bell record with Arabesques in E sharp major and G 
major, by Debussy. The performer is Anderson Tyrer. It is a 
little tempting to make a cheap pun on the name of this pianist. 
Why does this firm which has a good policy and an improving 
technique allow this one artist only to play the piano for them ? 
He is an accomplished musician, but not very polished nor 
discreet in the use of his means and hardly good enough to 
build up a reputation for piano records. C 
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30131, 32 (12in., 13s.). London Chamber Orchestra, con- 

ducted by A. Bernard: Trittico Botticelliano (Respighi). 

I have no note about this work. Neither Grove nor the 
Dent dictionary mentions it. It is one of those sets of pieces 
inspired by pictures, which Respighi is fond of making. No 
descriptive matter has come with the’ records. Presumably 
when they are issued to the public there will be a leaflet, or 
some annotation in a bulletin. Advance copies scarcely 
ever are accompanied by such matter, or by any intimation 
as to whether a description is to be issued. There are three 
pieces, of which Spring takes one side, The Adoration of the 
Magi two, and The Birth of Venus one. The composer has a 
pretty talent in this kind; I cannot find very much more in 
him. As has been noticed before, his ideas are almost always 
insignificant ; and it takes a Beethoven or a Bach to make 
much of small ideas. Spring is exhilarating exceedingly, 
with a natty little pastoral episode as relief. The second! piece 
builds partly on the tune we know here as that to the hymn 
O come, O come, Immanuel, and in the middle makes excellent 
play with gorgeous Eastern pageantry. In this section is a 
hint of Respighi’s weakness of invention. The Birth of Venus 
is the least satisfactory, because it has the weakest themes. 

I feel more than ever convinced that Respighi could write 
as well as any man alive for the better sort of cinema film, 
whose flamboyance and generosity of scale he could so well 
match. His intellectual calibre is sometimes above that of 
all but the best films ; most often it is about that of the showy, 
second-rate ones. It is idle for anyone to pretend that he is in 
any sense @ great composer. His fluency and sense of mass 
and colour never fail him, and at times he hits off a simple idea 
with charming taste; but nine-tenths of the time his ideas 
are trivial, and he has no real power of developing them. 


: 
COLUMBIA. 
L.2215, 6, 7, 8 (12in., 26s.). Dohnanyi and Budapest 
Symphonic Orchestra: Piano Concerto in G, No. 17 
(Mozart). 


¥* 

9582 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir D. Godfrey : Overture to Zampa (Hérold). 

The concerto is in an album, with a pamphlet of notes. 
The first and second movements take three sides each, and 
the last movement two. Dohnanyi conducts from the piano, 
as I think he has done at a London concert. When you and 
the orchestra know each other’s every lift of the eyelid, that 
can be done safely ; but I once saw a certain lady pianist- 
conductor (she really is a pianist) try to lead the orchestra from 
the piano, and succeed only in leading them astray. Some of 
her movements, made probably involuntarily, were apparently 
interpreted by the orchestra as nods and becks for them ; 
the result was sad. In older days—up to the early nineteenth 
century—the conductor commonly sat at the piano, beating 
time now and again, and playing a little in case of need, to 
reassure, support or animate the players. Dohnanyi makes a 
good job of it, and of his playing, though his brilliance is a 
trifle hard. In the slow movement he does not quitefgive us 
the gently reflective tone of the music. Where gaiety and force 
are in order, he is a very live wire. The dapper bounce of 
the last movement (variations) finds soloist and orchestra in 
their best vein, though even here there is a slight feeling of 


“forcing the pace” in places. The pianist is just a little 
over-eager, I feel; but the spirit and address of the music are 
well conveyed. This is a good record to get if one does not 
wish at first, at any rate, to buy the whole work. The record- 
ing is of a high quality, and in places quite of the best. 

Zampa is rightly treated. The quality of tone and 
reproduction is not so high as in the Mozart, but it is good 
enough. I suggest with kindness that the orchestra which 
gave us Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony ought to be 
recording something better than tawdry pot-pourri overtures 
and snippets. It is worthy to do music of real significance, 
and I cannot think that it would refuse to perform that if it 
bad the chance. What is keeping it back ? 


L.2219 (12in., 6s. 6d.) Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Gaubert: On the 
Steppes of Central Asia (Borodin). 


L.2220, 1, 2 (12in., 19s. 6d.) Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
conducted by Beecham :}j Symphony No. 34, in C.' (K.888) 
(Mozart). 

9603, 4, 5 (12in., 13s. 6d.) Madrid Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arbos : Suite, Iberia (Albéniz), and| Spanish 
Dance No. 6 (Granados). 


.n the Steppes, I find, was composed for a performance of 
tableaux vivants in 1880, in honour of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the reign of Alexander II. The composer gives a 
word-impression of the scene he conjured up: “In the silence 
of the sandy steppes of Central Asia ring the first notes of a 
peaceful Russian song. One hears, too, the melancholy 
strains of songs of the Orient ; one hears the tramp of horses 
and camels as they come. A caravan, escorted by Russian 
soldiers, crosses the vast desert, fearlessly pursuing its long 
journey, trusting wholly in its Russian warrior-guard. Cease- 
lessly the caravan advances. The Russian song and the 
native songs mingle in one harmony; their strains are long 
heard over the desert, and at} last are lost in the distance.” 
The steppe is not to be reckoned as! always a waste place, like 
the Sahara; it has its time of wild flowers and strange blue 
birds ; but the change to winter conditions is severe. 

The two songs, the Russian on the clarinet and the Oriental 
on the cor anglais, are heard at the beginning. This is a most 
attractive piece, depending on colour, local and general, and 
showing the best side of Borodin—that in which he could play 
about happily with national tunes. When he’ came to try to 
construct a symphony, his unwillingness to develop, and 
inability to do anything else of equal value and interest, put 
him in a very different class. The French orchestra is quite 
happy in this music. I should like to hear it in a symphony. 
The recording could scarcely be bettered. 

The Mozart is very bright and tingling, and if only Beecham 
could have sufficient rehearsal, and mould the orchestra to his 
will, we should have the finest Mozart it is possible to record. 
Even here we can get something of his elegant, sustaining 
spirit. The Symphony K.338 (I am glad the full reference is 
given on the! label) is in three movements only, and is one of 
the many unfinished symphonies, for Mozart began the Minuet 
and never completed it. The scoring is light—strings, with 
the two pairs of wood and two of brass that we find in so 
many symphonies of the time—two oboes, two bassoons, two 
trumpets and two horns, with drums. 

The first movement contains delightful variety, not only in 
its subjects (first, at the start; second, a third of the way 
through side one—after the two dashes up the scale; third, 
two-thirds of the way through this side—after the steady 
increase of tone: it has some special little stresses in it), but 
also in the development (middle) section, which does not stick 
exactly to the three tunes, but plays around their ideas 
adroitly. This movement takes two sides, and if anyone wants 
to sample the symphony, I can recommend this record. The 
slow movement (on three sides) is beautifully scored for strings 
and bassoons only—one of the many instances of Mozart’s 
experimenting with different combinations ; he was fond of 
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that, and so, though to a sliyiiter degree, was Haydn. Mozart 
brings off the experiments best, I think. Note the creaminess 
of the writing: the violas are divided, and add an extra line 
of darker but warm colour. Could any composer to-day, 
with the possible exception of Elgar, write a piece so free from 
preoccupations and ‘‘ tendencies,” so independent of the busy 
world ? I do not mean that Mozart gets away from the idiom 
of his time: to have tried to do that would have been to 
become (like so many of our composers now) desperately 
‘‘ tendential”’ and mannered. Simply, he soars above all that 
music is not concerned with, and, without posing questions 
about other worlds, or spurning this, just makes music for 
music’s sake—not for form’s, or “‘ expression’s,”’ or any single 
sake, but for all the sakes that music comprises. The finale 
is a little masterpiece of strong will and free fancy. The 
development, with its hint of excursions, is all too short. I 
have not heard better recording for months ; the reverberation 
period is on the borderline of too-much ; some might think it 
just over the line. The test is whether the clarity of the music 
is obscured sufficiently to alter its texture and bind its wings. 
I don’t feel that it is, and so I commend the work heartily as 
one of the pleasantest three discs’ worth of Mozart that we are 
likely to get for some time. 

The three records of Spanish music contain: on 9603, 
Triana; on 9604, El Corpus en Sevilla; and on 9605, Hl 
Puerto, with the Granados piece. Albeniz’s music is conducted 
by Arbos, who lived in London at the same time as the composer, 
and was for over twenty years a professor of the violin at the 
Royal College. During the last dozen years of that period 
he held the post of conductor of the Madrid orchestra, which 
brilliantly appears before us in this happily chosen work. 
Iberia (an old name for Spain) was written as a suite of twelve 
picturesque impressions of native life and scenery, especially 
that of Andaluzia. Only a few of these have been orchestrated. 
Triana is a suburb of Seville, containing a strong gipsy element. 
The scene in El Corpus is that of the festival of Corpus Christi, 
with its gaiety, feasting, its religious side and processions, and 
afterwards, perhaps, the calm of the Southern night. El 
Puerto means The Port—a sketch of the colour and movement 
in the harbour, we may take it. The musical ideas are never 
of a very high order, but that matters little when the treatment 
is so resourceful, and when the composer can whip us away 
from the grey skies of an English January. The Madrid 
players are obviously enjoying themselves. Not knowing 
their playing in the concert hall, it is impossible for one to 
say how far the recording does them justice. The string tone 
is not as good as in the Mozart, for instance, but it does not 
bite too nigh for the ear’s peace. The bite in the rhythm is 
admirable, and the hardness of the colour seems justified by 
the nature of the music. The make-weight is one of the most 
engaging dances of Granados, that begins softly, works 
up to a great pitch of crowd-excitement, and is followed by an 
ingratiating tune that has at the back of it a touch of gentle 
melancholy. This record, 9605, is one of the most enjoyable 
four-and-sixpenceworths to be had. 


ELECTRON. 


X.539 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
to Zampa (Hérold). 


Two Zampas in one month is rather a large allowance. This 
performance has not the weight and impressiveness of that 
noticed elsewhere, and is rather jog-trot. The little solo that 
comes in the middle of the first side, for instance, could be 
made more tasty by shading. The working-up that follows is 
too slight. Detail is not well defined. Balance needs further 
consideration. In these days even a trivial piece ought to 
have a high polish; that is the level we have been brought to 
expect, and must not cease to demand. 

This recording, on the side of agreeable colour and general 
amiability, would once have been considered better than we 
can now reckon it. 


Royal Concert Orchestra: Overture 
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H.M.V. 
D.1286 (12in., 6s. 6d.). San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Hertz: Funeral March of a Marionette 
(Gounod) and Marche Militaire (Schubert). a 


D.1518, 19, 20 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Suggia and Orchestra, 
conducted by Barbirolli: ’Cello Concerto in D (Haydn). 


Apart from a few chromatic harmonies that Schubert never 
wrote, I like the re-scored March very well. There seems no 
harm in re-scoring, though I should prefer to have the composer’s 
harmony, and no other. (There is a Coda here that is new.) 
The San Franciscans give the music a broad impulse. Their 
Gounod has the grave, wooden humour that befits this piece 
of whimsical puppetry. The hint of the results of refreshment 
at the village pub. (in the last half) willnot be missed. Perhaps 
the conductor rather over-stresses the points, but it is a clever 
performance. These light-weights are pleasant, but I suggest 
it is time that our friends from the far West gave us something 
bigger. 

Suggia is very welcome in the Haydn. Here again, some 
arrangement of the original has, I think, been made; it 
almost goes without saying that ‘cellists add a little to old 
music. [ think Casals is a still finer interpreter of the classics, 
but there is much to admire in Suggia’s boldly-drawn lines, 
flexible rhythm and masterly control of sustained, significant 
phrasing. In the slow movement she uses a very powerful 
tone, and in the last I feel that the theme is a trifle heavily 
expounded. The passage-work rings out and sparkles grandly. 
The whole thing is on the grand scale, and those who prefer 
their Haydn in the homespun may feel that Suggia is rather too 
much of the grand lady here, and also acts as distinctly the 
senior partner. The orchestra supports well—not too diffident- 
ly, as sometimes happens when distinguished soloists are in 
front of it; and the recording is markedly pure. The first 
movement takes three sides, the second one, and the last two. 


E.522 (10in., 4s. 6d.) Detroit Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Gabrilowitsch : Spanish Rhapsody (Chabrier). 
D.1510 (12in., 6s. 6d.) 


London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coates : The Princesses play with the Golden 
Apples, and Infernal Dance of Kastchei’s Subjects, from 
The Fire-Bird (Stravinsky). 


Gradually all the big symphony orchestras of America are 
coming in. That at Detroit is conducted by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, who married a musical daughter of Mark Twain. He 
has held the post for eleven years, taking it up four years 
after the orchestra was constituted. He is best known to us 
as a pianist, having appeared recently upon H.M.V. red label 
chamber music. Chabrier’s music is, like its composer, of a full 
habit, with a gay opulence and a certain amusing Falstaffian 
rhodomontade in it. The Rhapsody was the result of a trip 
to Spain, and embodies the spirit of some of the national 
dances—the fandango and jota. It comes off extremely well, 
my only anxiety being for the reverberation time of the hall 
wherein it is played. I take it that the hint of roughness in 
the playing is intentional. It certainly suits it. 

The single record from The Fire Bird is an earnest, I hope, 
of more to come. It may be useful to remind ourselves of the 
story of the ballet, so as to see where these two extracts come. 
Handsome Prince Ivan, in the magic garden of the wicked 
monster Kastchei, captures the fire-bird. Her pleas for mercy 
are so touching that he releases her. In gratitude she gives 
him one of her feathers ; if he is ever in danger, he is to wave 
it, and she will come to his aid. 

Now we come to the scene of the princesses, who are 
Kastchei’s captives. They are allowed into the garden for a 
little, to play, and here we have their joyous sport with the 
golden apples from the trees—tossing them about, and for- 
getting their sad life for a space. We note that all through 
the ballet Ivan and the princesses are given themes of fairly 
simple diatonic outline, whilst the monsters have nasty little 
chromatic creepy-crawly motifs. 
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This scene of the princesses comes before that on the other 
side (although the serial number of the latter, in brackets on 
the label, ends in 7, and that of the former in 8). Before we 
come to the Infernal Dance, we need to know that after the 
princesses have gone, Kastchei and his horrid crew of atten- 
dants attack Ivan, whose life is in danger. In the nick of 
time he waves the Fire-Bird’s feather, and she comes flying to 
his rescue. She begins a fascinating dance, which so mesmerises 
the demons that they have to join in too, and in this second 
side of the record we hear them going at it, ever more wildly, 
until they all fall to the ground in the exhaustion of delirium 
Prominent in the music are the successions of major and minor 
thirds characteristic of the evil influence of Kastchei. 

It should be noted that the orchestral suite made from the 
Fire- Bird music ends with the riotous dance ; the end of the 
story is not told. It is, of course, a happy end—lIvan, aided 
by the Bird, destroying Kastchei’s power and taking command 
of his dominions, besides marrying one of the princesses. 

The first extract is one of the most delightful pages in all 
Stravinsky—the sort of music you will encore several times. 
What a master he was !—and what a fall! The Dance is 
equally good, weirdly exciting and fiendishly clever. What a 
pity to make us forget the best Stravinsky by dragging out 
again The Rite of Spring, as the B.B.C. did the other week to 
please Ansermet and one or two others. And how pathetic to 
find Edwin Evans still trying to make the Rite out to be a 
great work,in The Radio Times! Are there five hundred people 
in the country, apart from earnest students who like to study 
all queer works, who really want to hear The Rite again for 
pleasure? I believe not; and if so, why does the B.B.C. 
spend time on it, when it is known to be offensive to all but 
one in ten thousand of their listeners ? That is a hard question 
to answer only for those who do not realise the strange lack 
of knowledge of the public, and the scorn of many of its 
opinions, that exists in some of those who have to serve it— 
happily not in the generality of B.B.C. servants ; but even 
one or two, given power, can waste the public money and, 
what is worse, disturb the public confidence in its guides, who 
are, most of them, prudent and considerate people. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E.10794,5 (12in., 9s.) State Opera House Orchestra, 
Berlin, conducted by Moerike: Vitava (The Moldau) 
(Smetana). 


E.10796 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Opéra Comique Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cloéz: Ballet Music from Manon (Massenet). 


E.10797 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Manfred Gurlitt: Overture to The Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu). 


R.20073 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Colonne Orchestra, Paris, conducted 
by Pierné: A Ball, from Fantastic Symphony (Berlioz). 

My advance copy of the Smetana tone-poem gives the title 
as The Moldau, but the work is better known by the Bohemian 
(that is, Czecho-Slovakian) title of the river whose course it 
illustrates— Vitava. The pictorial background is thus given 
in the score: “In the depths of the Bohemian forest two 
streams arise, the one warm and swift, the other cold and 
quiet. Rushing down from the rocks, the two streams unite 
and flow on together in the rays of the morning sun. The 
swift brook in time grows into a rivulet, the Vitava, which 
flows through the meadows of Bohemia, and at last becomes a 
mighty river. It flows through dark forests, where the horns 
of the huntsmen are heard ; it streams through rich pastures 
and plains, where resounds the song and dance of peasants at 
a village wedding. By night the water-nymphs sport in its 
shining waters. Upon its bosom are mirrored the castles and 
towers that in the past saw the great deeds of warriors and 
nobles. In the gorge of St. John rocks strive to hem it in, but 
it bursts in torrents through them in foaming cascades. 


Stretching out into a wide and majestic river it sweeps past 
Prague, greeted by the old, solemn fortress of Vysehrad. Here 
in all its splendour the Vitava is lost to the poet’s sight.” 


Of the sections of the work, which have separate titles, those 
here given are: on the first record The Two Springs and 
The Rustic Wedding ; on the second The Rapids of St. John 
and The Widest Stream. This selection is sufficient to give 
the spirit and colour of the tone-picture. There is a charm in 
the leading theme (heard a third of the way through the first 
side) that takes one immediately to another land; it reminds 
me of some folk-song which I cannot name—Slavonic. We 
meet this tune again later. The wedding music is winsomely 
jolly, the forerunner of many of Dvorak’s dances. The quieter 
middle section has a plaintive, far-off tinge in its melody. I 


do not know if this or the other sections are cut; it seems: 


likely that the dance would come round again, in this one. 
Memory does not help, for once, and the score is not available. 
The St. John Rapids section begins with the folk-tune of the 
first section, and goes on to a depiction of the stormy waters. 
At the end of this side we move into the calm splendour of 
the river as it passes Prague, and the last side develops the 
impression of the rolling flood and the noble memorials of 
ancient days past which it has flowed so long. The Rhine 
music of Wagner, of course, comes to mind here—that won- 
derful, long-continued chord of E flat that sets the scene for 
The Rhine Gold. Smetana’s music is not deep or difficult ; it 
shows to the best advantage the sort of pioneer work he could 
do so well. The piece is recorded in a bold spirit and with 
well-judged flexibility. 

The ballet in Manon comes at the end of the first scene of 
Act 3—the Cours de la Reine in Paris on a féte-day. It 
suggests the style of the music in many earlier French ballets, 
so daintily and elegantly constructed by Rameau and his 
contemporaries. This is a pleasant record of music with a 
touch of distinction, well played—a trifle on the hard side, but 
with a polish of brilliance that suits the themes. 


The Caliph is an amiable, sweetly unpretentious affair, the 
work of Boieldieu at twenty-five (surely the best time of 
all in an artist’s life, especially if he has had some little 
success—the time before he realises how hard is the road to 
fame). It is played in just the right spirit of benevolent 
clarity, and though there is not a spark of freshness in the 
music, it is an excellent accompaniment to the cheerful tinkle 
of afternoon tea. At least, I found it so to-day. 


The Berlioz is marked to begin pp, and we have almost mf. 
The strings sting; Berlioz will stand a sting now and again, 
but this music is much too delicate to stand such hard treat- 
ment. The sweep of the playing is praiseworthy, but until we 
can have the composer’s directions better attended to it is 
impossible to praise unreservedly any performance. I should 
much like to hear the Colonne orchestra, to decide whether 
the recording is most at fault, or if its strings really sound like 
that, and if it always plays a pianissimo at least twice too 
loudly. I feel almost sure it does not, but what can one say 
when the record makes it appear to do? Perhaps before long 
we shall be having another recording of the Symphony in full. 
This attractive movement is worth having, particularly if you 
can mentally adjust the playing to the demands of the score. 





REGAL. 

G.1056 (12in., 4s.) Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir D. Godfrey: Selection from Don 
Giovanni. (Mozart). 

A representative selection, played with well-bodied tone, if 

with rather less delicacy than the music sometimes asks. The 
recording gives us good mass rather than subtlety of nuance. 


K. Kg 
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NEW JEWISH RECORDS 


If supply be the evidence of demand, then must the 
popularity of Jewish records be well on the up-grade. The 
fact is easy to comprehend. These things are inimitable of 
their kind. Only by sheer reproduction can they be placed 
before their connoisseurs with the actuality of detail that is 
essential tc their individual nature and style of treatment. 
Nothing less true to the original than the original itself could 
possibly satisfy. So here once more, in the latest batch of 
Columbia mid-month records, we have the outcome of the 
accomplished efforts of Cantor G. Sirota, with choir and organ, 
under the direction of Mr. S. Alman, and also a further selection 
of the less serious pieces sung in Yiddish by various “ stars ” 
familiar to the frequenters of New York’s Second Avenue 
Theatre, etc. 

The Cantor’s contribution is contained in three discs (9546— 
48, 12in., 4s. 6d. each), the most welcome of which will perhaps 
be the famous Kol Nidrei that ushers in the service on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement. Sung, of course, in Hebrew 
and recorded in two parts, its delivery is marked by intense 
devotional feeling as well as beauty of voice and expression. 
One does not recognize the principal theme as identical with 
that which Max Bruch employed for his well-known arrange- 
ment for violoncello with orchestra, but the general form and 
character of the ancient melody are undoubtedly there for the 
careful listener to hear, enriched in the second part with 
much florid ornamentation, and also with occasional turns 
and cadences that lend it something of an operatic character. 
The music consists largely of short phrases for the soloist, 
most of which (leaving out the solemn flourishes) are 
immediately repeated in rich harmony by the voices of the 
boys and men. In the other pieces Mr. Sirota is, if possible, 
even more prominent, notably in the Havdallah and in the 
Psalm 55 (both 9547), wrongly described as a Meditation. 
This is actually set to the celebrated Pietd Signore of Stradella, 
and therefore partakes more of the nature of an appeal to the 
Deity, very urgent and full of anguish, which the tenor singer, 
growing more strenuous as he proceeds, ends with effect upon 
a high A, The melody used in the Havdallah is traditional ; 
and so, again, is that of 9548, the Adonoi, Adonoi (pronounced 
** Adoshem ” to avoid using the holy name in any but religious 
worship) being extensively decorated with elaborate florid 
embellishments. Finally, in the reverse record, Vechol 
hachaiyim, there emerges a still more remarkable example of 
loud and urgent appeal (with choral responses) given out in 
powerful declamation, covering a high and extended} tessitura 
that includes numerous high B flats. In the way of Jewish 
records none more interesting or more strikingly characteristic 
than these have yet been issued. 

The same group includes a couple of instrumental selections 
played by the Menorah Symphony Orchestra, each‘ on a single 
disc and in two parts. These may best be described as superior 
ballet music of an Eastern type, yet modern in character, and 
revealing certain unmistakably Hebrew touches suggestive of 
the nationality of their composer, an American Jew named 
Goldfaden. It is bright, melodious, straightforward] music, 
strongly rhythmical, yet entirely free from jazz, and scored 
with skill by an adept in the use of effective up-to-date devices. 
The Shulamith and the Bar Kochba would either or both of 
them afford appropriate material for a splendid Oriental ballet. 

The Yiddish items are as usual clever and amusing. In 
accent they are somewhat Americanized, which is only natural, 
seeing that their interpreters presumably derive their origin 
from the cosmopolitanism of the “ melting pot” rather than 
the actual purlieus of Vilna, Kovno, or Warsaw. But anyhow, 
they are vividly true to life—and ear. The serio-comic 
qualities of Irving Grossman, with or without chorus, find 
their feminine counterparts in the lively ditties of Nina 
Sheikewitz and Molly Picon (seven l0in. discs at 3s. each, 
5089-95) ; while their subjects, ranging from “ grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,’ cover the whole gamut of jazz and 


other rhythms, including two-step, polka, ordinary waltz, 
and old-fashioned galop. The accompanying band is mostly 
redolent of pre-war German, plus lots of American‘‘go”’ ; but 
the saxophone raises its impertinent head here and there, just 
to remind the listener that this is the twentieth century, and 
I need scarcely add that perfect electrical recording serves to 
drive the nail home. Herman Kier. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MAVIS BENNETT (soprano).—They call me Mimi from La 
Bohéme (Puccini) and Shadow Song from Dinorah 
(Meyerbeer). In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. C.1614, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

. FERALDY (soprano).—Adieu, notre petite table and 
Fabliau from Manon (Massenet). In French. Orch. 
ace. Col. L.2227, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto).—Che fard senza Euridice from 
Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck) in Italian, and Ah! mon fils! 
from Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer). In French. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.B.1190, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (Mezzo-soprano).—Cavatina di Rosina, 
Una voce poco fa from The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20074, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Entrance of Butterfly, 
Act 1 and Un bel di, Act 2 from Madame Butterfly (Puccini). 
In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. E.10805, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor).—Héchstes Vertrau’n hast du 
mir schon zu danken from Act 3, Sc. 2, and O Elsa, nur 
ein Jahr an deiner Seite from Act 3, Sc. 3, of Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.1505, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

FRANCESCO MERLI (tenor).—Celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi) 
and Cielo e mar from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2208, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

CARLO MORELLI (baritone).—Cortigiani vil razza and Miei 
signori from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Col. 5169, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

COSTA MILONA (tenor).—Ah mon mi ridestar from Act 3, 
Werther (Massenet) and Di tu se fidele from Act 1, Un 
Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). InItalian. Orch.ace. Parlo. 
E.10802, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Ah ! si ben mio from II Trovatore 
(Verdi) and O tu, che in seno agli angeli from La Forza del 
Destino (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Brunswick 
50115, 12in., 8s. 

APOLLO GRANFORTE (baritone).—Era la notte from Otello 
(Verdi) and Eri tu che macchiavi quell’ anima from Un 
Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.B.937, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

MARIA GENTILE (soprano) Tutte le festeand ENZO DE MURO 
LOMANTO (tenor).—Parmi vederle lagrime from Rigoletto 
(Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 5147, 10in., 3s. 

ROSETTA PAMPANINI (soprano) and GINO VANELLI (bari- 
tone).—Decidi il mio destin and E allor perché from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 
L.2214, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

NESSI (tenor), VENTURINI (tenor), BARACCHI (baritone) and 
INGHILLERI (baritone), with LA SCALA CHORUS.— 
Uragano and Brindisi from Otello (Verdi). Parlo. R.20075, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

CERNAY (mezzo-soprano), LEBARD and FENOYER (sopranos) 
of the Opéra-Comique.—Card Scene from Carmen (Bizet). 
In French, in two parts. Orch. acc. Parlo. E.10803, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 
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CAMBON (baritone), DALLERAND (bass) H. FERRER 
(soprano) and Chorus of the Theatre National de l’?Opéra, 
Paris.—-Prologue, in three parts, and La Polonaise from 
Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky). In French. Col. 9589, 
9590, 12in., 4s. 6d. each. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) and 
Largo, Ombra mai fii (Handel). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. R.O.20076, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


« 
M. PANZERA (baritone).—Claire de Lune (Fauré) and Chanson 
triste (Duparc). In French. Orch. acc. H.M.V. E.519, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 


Mavis Bennett.—With her delightfully bird-like voice, this 
clever soprano might fairly allow her words about double 
their present value without fear of deducting in the smallest 
degree from the precious purity of her notes. She would 
thereby afford her listeners far more satisfaction, since her 
vocalisation yields not a jot to her words, and yet, in its care 
for brilliancy, fails to achieve entire accuracy with the “ small 
notes,’’ especially in the initial attack of a group. A careful 
ear readily perceives these defects in a familiar cheval de bataille 
such as the Shadow Song, and the merits of an otherwise 
charming record cannot truthfully be said to counterbalance 
them. Faulty diction, sad to relate, is permitted to wreak 
much damage in the training of our native singers. They 
call me Mimi in the present instance is at least sung so that 
we know what the story is about, but the colloquy between the 
mad Dinorah and her shadow is “‘ wropt in mystery.” 

Mile. Feraldy.—Well, here is the perfect model for the French 
method of getting the words over. Not so much as a syllable 
or even a consonant missing! If you admire Massenet’s 
Manon (and surely you must like a very great deal of it) you 
will take infinite pleasure in listening to the rare perfection of 
an art such as Mile. Feraldy’s, which seems to combine every 
possible quality of excellence. You will want to play Adieu, 
notre petite table, over and over again, just as Romeo found 
parting such sweet sorrow that he could say good-bye until 
it were morrow. A delicious record ! 

Sigrid Onegin.—Here the same model recurs in a Scandina- 
vian’s Italian, the ravishing contralto tone persisting throughout, 
and never at the expense of the words. We hear the true 
legato, happily free from slurring, in phrases that are both 
elegant and expressive, coupled with a dignity that Che faro 
does not invariably receive. I note only one mistake—the 
pronunciation of “ Euridice,” which is sung in the German 
instead of the Italian manner, that is to say, with the first 
syllable like the German eu in “‘ Huch.” The rendering of Ah! 
mon fils in French is very nearly as fine, but not quite. The 
vocal production and the phrasing are equally pure; but in 
the exacting middle passage on the high notes the voice loses 
something of its penetrating power, and the A sharp does not 
yield its expected thrill. The noble cadenza written for 
Viardot-Garcia is admirably sung, and the slowness of it is 
not excessive. The orchestra, like the recording, leaves naught 
to be desired. 

Conchita Supervia.—The name no less than the method of 
this mezzo-soprano (all but a contralto, by the way) point to 
a Spanish origin. Her voice has the individual timbre that one 
chiefly hears in the Andalusian women and sounds as though 
it owed more to natural gifts than to the refining influence of 
art. Nevertheless her bravura is singularly flexible and 
sometimes even brilliant. A curious feature of it is an 
extremely marked coup de la glotte, so audible that again and 
again in this adroit rendering of Una voce there seem to emerge 
due voci instead of one. Seriously, the anticipation of the note 
in the throat of the singer can be distinctly heard on the 
gramophone—a phenomenon that I have never encountered 
before. 

Meta Seinemeyer.—A pleasing record this—limited, so far 
as my judgment is concerned to the Entrance of Butterfly. 
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The girls sing well in tune, while the geisha-bride’s progress 
towards her ill-fated dwelling is very sweetly announced, if 
with a trifle more tremulousness than even so trying an 
occasion can be said to warrant. Un bel di has apparently 
not yet dawned. 


Lauritz Melchior—-Weleome excerpts from Lohengrin, 
particularly so because they embody two of the least hackneyed 
pages of Wagner’s early opera ; moreover, they are sung by a 
tenor who has no mannerisms, whose voice is musical and 
sympathetic, whose declamation is clean and unforced, his 
enunciation clear and his German very pure. 

Francesco Merli.—This is an improving tenor, and one who 
deserves to be heard at Covent Garden more frequently. His 
voice sounds wonderfully well in these familiar airs from the 
masterpieces of Verdi and Ponchielli, and in the recording 
of them there is no trace of tonal exaggeration. 


Carlo Morelli.—Italy no longer counts her Rigolettos by 
the score, but by the hundred. And they are all so good, too! 
If they resemble each other closely no one need be astonished ; 
for these are the days of records galore, and the Italians are a 
race of born imitators. Yet somehow Carlo Morelli, both in 
denunciation and appeal, sounds like an artist who thinks 
for himself. His contrasts are as swift as they are vivid, and 
obviously his concept of the Jester is shaped by intelligence no 
less than feeling. What is more, he has an exceptionally fine 
voice, 

Costa Milona.—This tenor also has a voice of fascinating 
quality. It resembles Piccaver’s just as Piccaver’s recalls 
that of the lamented Joseph Maas ; in other words, there is a 
soupcon of English throatiness that I for one do not find 
objectionable. Costa Milona’s accent and vivacity of style 
proclaim the genuine Italian, and his tone, if less round than 
Piccaver’s, likewise reflects a less marked tendency to ‘“ fade 
away ” or become lackadaisical. The chief difference, however, 
lies in the middle voice, which is really powerful, while the 
aforesaid Italian character also distinguishes the ringing head 
notes. The Werther air is thoughtfully interpreted, but I 
like the new tenor even better in that from Un Ballo in 
Maschera, which demands a higher degree of elegant vocal 
finish—and gets it. 

Alfred Piccaver.—After the remarks just made it becomes 
doubly interesting to compare these records. So far the 
superiority of the Anglo-Italian, alike as regards richness 
of tone and maestria of technique and style, must be ungrudg- 
ingly conceded. His Ah! si ben mio has the ease and distinc- 
tion of a true artist, of a singer with an amazing breath-control, 
if lacking the variety of tone-colour that would characterize a 
great artist. I can forgive him for not being able to make 
more of the air from La Forza del Destino. It is not one of 
Verdi’s happiest inspirations and, despite many typically 
Verdian passages, it sounds to me always a dull and monotonous 
piece. Piccaver has done nothing to relieve this impression. 


Apollo Granforte.—To establish the presence—the atmosphere 
—of Jago it is necessary to preface Era la notte with a few bars 
of the preceding conversation with Otello. Granforte does 
this, and is thus enabled to produce a striking contrast when 
he starts his tissue of lies about the dream and proceeds to 
imitate the voice of the sleeping Cassio in a whining mezza voce. 
The effect, which is wonderful, was originated by Maurel 
when he created the part, but I have not heard it so well done 
since, either on the stage or the gramophone, though I have 
often deplored its absence. The present singer cannot be 
equally praised for his Eri tu. It is useless, to my thinking, 
to give this air without the recitative, and for the reason just 
mentioned—that it is essential to the atmosphere of the scene, 
which it absolutely foreshadows. Altogether the rendering 
conveys a wrong idea of Renato’s emotions when he stresses 
the anguish of his bygone happiness and his picture of “ past 
delights.” The manner is tragic, but the voice here is not 
sufficiently musical. 


~~ 
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Maria Gentile and Enzo de Muro Lomanto.—I cannot 
altogether see the wisdom of uniting separate records by two 
artists upon a single disc. The duet from the second act of 
Rigoletto would be another story—as, indeed, it often is. But 
different airs from different scenes, such as these are, have 
no mutual raison d’étre, and it were best for them to be kept 
apart. Otherwise each on its own merits is worth hearing. 

Rosetta Pampanini and Gino Vanelli.i—Here, in the duet 
from Pagliacci between Nedda and Silvio, we have a case in 
point—an appropriate union which only creates trouble when 
it occurs in the opera itself; and then the results are very 
tragic, as we all know. My sole criticism of this record is a 
trifling one: it is that the baritone throughout is rather too 
loud. He causes his companion to sound less prominent than 
she should; yet Rosetta Pampanini really has a powerful 
voice. Apart from that, both sing well together and they 
make an impressive effect with their impassioned bursts of 
melody. The recording is particularly clear. 

Nessi, Inghilleri, and others.—To lovers of Otello this open- 
ing scene of the storm and Iago’s drinking-song is always 
interesting, both for its own sake and because the gramophone 
is beginning to increase their familiarity with its musical 
complexities. The present example is not so good as one I 
have heard that came from La Scala. It sounds at times quite 
blurred, being badly hurried and rushed all through. I 
imagined the great Faccio, the friend of Verdi, had set the 
tempo for this music for all time. 

Cernay, Lebard, and Fenoyer.—An Opéra-Comique trio of 
clever ladies in the Card Scene from Carmen should be quite 
the right thing, should it not? It certainly is so in this 
version, which brings out in the two parts all the vivacity of 
the smuggler girls at their game, and the fatalistic presentiment 
of Carmen when she seeks to learn her future from the cards. 
The entire episode is given with admirable spirit, extremely 
well sung, and ably accompanied. 

** Boris Godounov ” (Paris) Selection.—Although the names 
of certain French soloists are very properly inscribed on the 
labels, they have actually but a small part in the execution of 
these notable Columbia selections from Boris. They are taken 
from a performance at the Paris opera-house, and the chorus 
and orchestra of that establishment are the principal forces 
therein. Nothing more imposing, more sonorous, or on a 
grander scale could well be imagined. I doubt whether 
Moscow or Petersburg in the “‘ palmy days ”’ of the Romanoffs 
could have yielded anything like the superb moments of 
Moussorgsky’s opera (even had they performed it, which I 
don’t fancy they did) that are embodied in these two discs. 
The French text is not the same as that printed in the Oxford 
University Press score, but it can be quite easily followed. 
The ‘ cuts” in the opening passage of Part I are effectively 
done, and the two solo voices are well defined. The Coronation 
scene is magnificent, the ensemble being grandiose while the 
bell effects complete the realistic body of sound. Equally 
spirited is the orchestral élan of the sparkling Polonaise, with 
its pretty solo rendered by the pretty voice of Mlle. Ferrer. 

Lotte Lehmann.—None but the rabid highbrow will object 
to the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria as heard through the lovely 
voice of the popular German soprano; and the sole blemish 
to be noted in the Handel Largo is the excessively quick speed 
at which it is taken. Both are beautifully phrased. 

M. Panzéra.—These songs of Gabriel Fauré and Duparc 
are agreeably sung by a French baritone with a voice of very 
pleasing quality, sweeter and rounder in its middle than in its 
higher register. 

HERMAN K1EIN. 
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SONGS 
H.M.V. 


Keith Falkner (barytone) with orchestra. B.2917 (10in. 
3s.). His voice and style are fully up to the glorious, 
invigorating British barytone standard. Little more can be 
judged here. His diction seems perfect, but to need more 
conscious putting-over; his patter-singing certainly gets a 
bit indistinct. His phrasing is perhaps a bit short; but that 
may be merely due to first recording. But the record should 
be a great seller; a fine version of Frederick Keel’s Three 
Salt-water Ballads (Port of many ships, Mother Carey and 
Trade Winds), which I really find almost more thrilling than 
similar Stanford songs. 

Elsie Suddaby (soprano). B.2875 (10in., 3s.). We needed 
a good English version of Schubert’s Cradle Song. This 
might have been far worse. It is clean singing. If it falls 
short of the exquisite beauty of the song, it is hard to say how. 
Perhaps in conception. There is also not quite the steady line 
of tone that’s wanted ; perhaps partly unconsciously, partly 
that breathmg business. There is also a little aspirating. 
Schubert’s Faith in Spring is not really stirring ; but I think 
it’s his fault. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B.2884 (10in., 3s.). Martin 
Shaw’s tune to Cargoes is of an eloquent type which doesn’t 
match the poem. Bantock’s Captain Harry Morganis unequal. 
Mostly it is the conventional cheap style, as done by a good 
craftsman, but with ouwtré modulations. But the Captain and 
the ‘‘dark-eyed seforita”’’ are deftly drawn and fitted in. 
Anyhow, both songs are much more worthy of Dawson than 
most of the type. Gerald Moore’s accompanying is up to his 
own high standard. 

John Turner (tenor). B.2876 (10in., 3s.). A few months 
ago I heard one of our “‘ coming ”’ Welsh tenors sing Beethoven’s 
Adelaide superbly. He followed it with I hear you calling me 
and managed to still hold me, and make me wonder if after all 
there isn’t some reality in the song. I can almost say that 
Turner does so, too. Certainly, in spite of his having to do his 
best with Mother Machree on the other side, this is the best 
record I remember of his. And his tone, if forced, is at least 
virile. 

Joseph Hislop (tenor). D.A.901 (10in., 6s.). Hislop is one 
of the few singers who can make us resigned to red labels, 
even for the simplest ditties. All honour to Scotland! And 
here he gives us two songs almost at his best, though perhaps a 
little strained ; the first, one of the loveliest of all Scottish 
folk-songs. Is any song more typically Scottish than My love 
is like a red, red rose, with its wide, free range? Who is 
responsible for the distinctly good arrangement ?—which is 
well played by Percy Kahn (piano), Marjorie Hayward (violin) 
and Cedric Sharpe (’cello). So, too, is Richardson’s Mary, 
whieh, if not a great song like the other, is made more than 
pleasing by Hislop. 

Paul Robeson (bass), accompanied by Lawrence Brown. 
B.2897 (10in., 3s.). Weepin’ Mary, I want to be ready and My 
Lord, what a Mornin’ are Negro Spirituals arranged by 
Burleigh. They are not as good as most, but the disc may be 
passed as a genuine Robeson. 


COLUMBIA. 

Dora Labbette (soprano), Muriel Brunskill (contralto), 
Hubert Eisdell (tenor) and Harold Williams (barytone), 
with piano: Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden (Song- 
cycle from Fitzgerald’s Rubdéiyét of Omar Khayyém). 
9598-9602 (five 12in., in Album, 22s. 6d.). 

Columbia issue this work complete in an album, with a 
booklet giving the text of the verses, and very full notes, in 
their ‘“‘ Masterworks” series. This must not be taken as 
placing this Cycle in a class with, say, those of Schubert. 
The work seems to fall between “light” music and more 
solid stuff, but certain parts of it are so popular that no doubt 
many people will be glad to have this imposing complete issue. 
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The four soloists are well known to all who ever read these 
columns. Added to their general efficiency is the influence of 
the late composer’s husband, Herbert Bedford, under whose 
direction the recording has been made. His influence, we 
may perhaps assume, appears in a much more live interpreta- 
tion than such music generally receives. Perhaps Harold 
Williams’s Myself when young should be specially praised. The 
recording is rather heavy throughout the Cycle. 

Bella Baillie (soprano) and Charles Draper (clarinet), with 
piano. 9613 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This is a notable record. It is 
of Schubert’s perfectly delightful The Shepherd on the Rock, 
sung in the English translation of Shedlock (and occupying 
both sides of the record). Bella Baillie has broadcast a good 
deal, and is now, among other work, appearing with the 
B.N.O.C. She is here a perfect match for Charles Draper. 
Anyone who knows Charles Draper’s work knows that I could 
pay no higher compliment. 

Rex Palmer (barytone) with organ. 9588 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
This is the best record I’ve yet had of Rex Palmer. On one 
side is Lord God of Abraham, on the other the Recitative I go 
on my way and Aria For the mountains shall depart, both from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and recorded in Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, as is also the record which follows this. 
The only definite criticism is of phrasing, which is very broken. 
Palmer’s method of singing still keeps him short of the very best. 


Master John Gwilym Griffiths (boy treble), with chorus, 
orchestra and organ. 9615 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Boys’ records 
are increasing in number—and in excellence, if this one is 
anything to go by. Griffiths’s voice is exceptionally clear and 
strong (too strong, perhaps : I suspect him of forcing at times, 
which will, of course, ruin his voice for life). His style is 
straightforward, yet not expressionless. With a Chorus he 
gives a good account of As pants the hart (from Spohr’s 
Crucifixion), and without it as good an account as any boy 
could of Where’er you walk (from Handel’s Semele). 


@ Edna Thomas (soprano). Two 10in. (3s. each). 
are Nobody knows de trouble I sees and Run, Mary, run, 
by Guion; on 5196 Were you dere? and Little wheel a-turnin’ 
in my heart and Keep a-inchin’ along. All Negro Spirituals, 
and the last three arranged by Edna Thomas herself. Her 
admirers will give her full marks for both records. 

"A. Robert Poole (barytone). 5195 (l0in., 3s.). This is 
another new singer, and a good one. He is particularly 
sympathetic, both in the quality of his voice and in his inter- 
pretation. No better song could have been chosen for him than 
Do not go, my love, by the Dutch composer and conductor, 
Richard Hagemann, to Tagore’s verses. This song deserves 
as great popularity as the same composer's At the well. Neither 
are great, but they have distinct individuality. On the other 
side of this disc is Wood’s Dear hands, that gave me violets. 
Poole has a slight inclination to sing flat. 

Dora Labbette (soprano), Hubert Eisdell (tenor) and The 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. 9612 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Such 
treatment as this of the Londonderry Air is exotic, but might 
come off; strangely enough, I find it lacking in flavour. It 
has been arranged by Besly, as Come, Silver Moon. (The label 
says it is by Dowdon, but that, of course, must mean the 
words.) On the other side we can frankly revel in Liszt’s 
Liebestraum (Love’s Dream, again dished up by Dowdon and 
Besly), though personally I feel it is too heavy for these two 
singers. 

William MHeseltine (tenor) with orchestra. 9587 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). Itis some time since I had a disc from Heseltine. 
He has moderated some of the harshness out of his voice 
(unless the recording has done it for him), and he is some- 
whatsteadier. Even this record, however, is not without effect 
on needles and sound-boxes. Both songs are of the harmless 
variety—Balfe’s Come into the garden, Maud, and Morgan’s 
My Sweetheart when a boy. (The boy, of course, being the 
singer—not the sweetheart). They are sung with monotony. 


On 5194 


Fraser Gange (barytone) with orchestra. 5172 (10in., 3s.). 

Fraser Gange doesn’t seem to be able to make up his mind 
whether to be Irish or Scottish. He has nothing valuable to 
give us in Annie Laurie (which song surely even the most 
patriotic Scot might like to have a rest), but he is perfect in 
The Little Irish Girl (one good song, at any rate, by Lohr), 
which he makes one of the most taking little Irish songs ever 
heard. 


BRUNSWICK. 
Master Frederick Firth (boy treble) with organ. 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

This is easily the best boy treble record I’ve yet had, as his 
first record led me to expect. It is healthy and natural, yet 
with a distinct sense of style, and as pleasing to listen to as any 
boy can be in music written for finished adult singing. Bach’s 
My heart ever faithful and Handel’s O Lord, whose mercies are 
good choice. 

Stanley Maxted (tenor). 3888-9 (two 10in., 3s. each.). 

Another good new singer (but a barytone, not tenor, unless 
the engineers have touched up his voice for these discs), starts 
with a selection of those marvellous and rightly popular When 
we were very young songs of A. A. Milne and Fraser-Simson. 
These two records are no serious competition with Dale Smith’s 
recording of the whole lot, issued by Columbia some time ago. 
But they are very good indeed ; so for anyone who likes to 
pick and choose, I will say which have been chosen, and grouped 
together here. On 3888: Buckingham Palace, In the Fashion 
and The Christening. On 3889: Halfway down, Growing up, 
Hoppity, and Vespers. A little extra attraction is a small 
orchestra, quite happily used, as accompaniment. 


ELECTRON. 

Morlais Morgan (barytone). 

Morlais Morgan’s full-toned voice is all here—or rather, as 
much as is wanted here. Like all the best big-voiced British 
singers, he knows when to show easy restraint. The songs are 
sung efficiently, but he seems to be not troubling much about 
them. One can hardly blame him, though I should have 
thought a musician could hardly have helped putting more into 
them than this. Kipling’s On the road to Mandalay in 
Hedgcock’s setting, is on X.540 (12in., 4s.6d.) with a lesser 
brother of it, Oliver’s Round the galley fire. On 0269 (10in., 
3s.) are Hudson’s Golden Pathway and Nicholls’s Had I but 
known. These are just conventional. This and the following 
ten-inch seem to have an accompaniment of piano trio (piano, 
violin and ’cello). 

Dan Jones (tenor). 0270 (10in., 3s.). 

This is the very singer to whom I refer under John Turner! 
And again he allures me with similar songs. Montague 
Phillips’s Dolorosa has more than a ring of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Eleanore. On this disc, with Dolorosa is Eric Coates’s Bird- 
songs at Eventide. Dan Jones, for all I’ve said, doesn’t do all 
he could—doesn’t, for instance, compete in the Coates with the 
expensive McCormack. But it’s very good news indeed that 
he’s recording again, for hemight do as good work as any living 


tenor. 


20074 


RADIO. 

Ivor Evans (tenor). 905 (8in., ls. 3d.). 

This record is a bargain—for those who want the songs. 
For it contains the same songs as Dan Jones’s (Electron), and 
there’s practically nothing to choose between the two singings, 
and recordings. 

Master W. Ashworth (boy treble). 899 (8in., Is. 3d.). 

In January I complained that recording seemed (from my 
pressing) to haveruined anotable performance of one of the very 
few really live church choirs, that of Southwark Cathedral. 
This is a Southwark boy soloist. The recording is much better, 
but still not on a level with the performance. And I doubt if 
first-rate recording is possible in Southwark Cathedral. 
Master Ashworth is not the best of the present run of boy 
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trebles. But his style is impeccable (for a boy), and his 
diction almost so (far more natural than most). The choice of 
Handel’s How beautiful are the feet (from Messiah) and Angels 
ever bright and fair is perhaps a fairly good one. 


REGAL. 
Wilfred Glenn (bass) with orchestra. G.9246 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
Yet another Regal bargain. At any rate, for hack-work 
Wilfred Glenn has as fine a bass voice as any. He takes In 
deepest cellar with extreme freedom, and sings it splendidly in 
E flat. Insome ways this is the most taking record of Fischer’s 
famous drinking-song, known in this country as In cellar cool, 
as Drinking, etc. It opens with pre-war strength in a trombone, 
and between verses comes a really nutty bassoon. The 
Armourer’s Song from de Koven’s Robin Hood is little more 
than a copy of Gounod’s Vulcan’s Song. Anyhow, this record 
has a nice loud, nicely out-of-tune, anvil. 
C. M. Crasrree. 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 
Leeds Festival (1928). Three records (C.1596-8, 12in., 


4s. 6d. each) are issued, made during the actual performances 
in October last, of the Festival Choir and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under Sir Hugh Allen. The first contains two 
Bach Cantatas, No. 70, Watch ye, Pray ye (Wachet, betet) and 
No. 50 (wrongly labelled “‘ from ”’ No. 50), Now shall the Grace 
(Nun ist das Heil); on 1597 is the Gloria to the end of 


glorificamus and from Quoniam to the tenor solo entry, on © 


1598 the Resurrexit up to the last Amen, of Beethoven’s Mass 
in D. Many will like to compare these records with Mr. Klein’s 
impressions of the Festival in the November number. These 
are undoubtedly fine records of fine performances of extremely 
intricate and exacting music (and the music is sometimes 
so unusual that I must warn you not, without knowing it, to 
blame the choir for what is Bach and Beethoven). I doubt if 
the Leeds Town Hall is ideal for recording. The choir is almost 
as clear as could be, but the bass (at any rate of the orchestra) 
is apt to be weak, and woodwind, and even brass, are seldom 
audible. In Now shall the Grace, for instance, even the three 
trumpets hardly come through. But, besides the successful 
general impression, some of the simpler effects are splendidly 
achieved and recorded, such as the remarkable diminuendo- 
crescendo on the held Amen in the Quoniam. 

Westminster Cathedral Choir. On C.1611 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
this justly-famed choir has recorded the music of the Bene- 
diction Service: the O Salutaris, Tantum Ergo and 
Adoremus, ending with a Bone Pastor, a not important 
composition of Eslava, who made the great published collection 
of Spanish church music. But on C.1606 they give us Byrd’s 
Ave Verum and Ave Regina. The first of these is very fairly 
sung. The second is a marvellous example of the British power 
of characterisation, which is so great in Byrd, and which neither 
Palestrina nor any other continental composer touched. And 
it is marvellously sung, the almost instrumental music for the 
boys in particular being perfectly done. On these records as a 
whole, the boys’ production is slightly inclined to hooting, and 
there is a bass who is apt to stick out, especially in the Ave 
Verum. . 

Westminster Abbey Choir. Thomas Morley, of our 
great body of late-sixteenth-century geniuses, is famed 
for madrigals, and for that delightful song Jt was a lover and 
his lass. But he wrote much church music fully worthy of the 
time—and that is saying so much that there must be importance 





in the issue of even the not outstanding Latin motet, Nolo 
mortem peccatoris, which this choir has, conducted by Dr. 
Ernest Bullock, recorded very well indeed on B.2892 (10in., 
3s.) There is some slightly harsh tenor tone. With it goes a 
performance of Mozart’s Ave Verum (O. H. Peasgood at the 
organ) which will be a favourite with those who think it should 
be thought of as church music first, as Mozart second. On 
B.2911 (10in.) is the Te Dewm (in two parts) from that Service 
which marks an epoch in English church music—Stanford in 
B flat. This is decidedly good ; the solo quartet only lacks 
absolutely perfect balance. On C.1612 (12in., 4s. 6d.) the 
Benedictus from the same Service is almost as well sung. 
Also on this disc, Stanford’s unaccompanied motet Glorious 
and Powerful God is worthy of its place in the present 
renaissance of English church music, even if it has not caught 
again the nobility and inspiration of the sixteenth-century 
as have, for instance, some of Charles Wood’s. The perform- 
ance of this is almost exceptional. Dr. Bullock is certainly not 
letting down the Abbey Choir ; he has yet to make it what it 
must have been three hundred years ago, under Gibbons. 


PARLOPHONE. 
Chorus of La Scala Opera House, Milan. On E.10804 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) are two good pieces of old unaccom- 


panied church music—a Tantum Ergo by Vittoria, and a 
Tenebrae factae sunt by Palestrina. But their treatment is 
altogether violent, though there is not even any reasonable 
excuse for any unusual expression whatever. Occasionally 
intonation is unsure. 

The Sieber Choir, with Grand Symphony Orchestra. E.10793 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). Here is a choral version of The Blue Danube 
with much more chorus than in that issued a month or twofago. 
Once or twice a distinctly good soprano soloist is heard. 


REWAL. 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers, unaccompanied. G.9245 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 
Another Regal bargain! These Fisk University Singers were 


I believe, among the first in action with Negro Spirituals. 
If Robeson is ever ousted it will be by these people. But 
although their medium (unaccompanied choir, with soloists) is 
the truer one, they won’t affect Robeson unless they touch the 
more dignified, deeper types. Here they give Little David 
and Ezekiel saw the wheel (rather different from Robeson’s). 

Prudhoe Gleemen, unaccompanied. G.9244 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This Choir interests me a little more than last month. Little 
more could be desired in the two pieces chosen. Maunder’s 
setting of Scott’s Border Ballad (popular in Cowen’s solo 
setting) is better than I hoped for, though not exactly over- 
whelming. Hear it. Kinkel’s ‘“‘ Soldier’s farewell,” How can 
I bear to leave thee? (not to be confused with Tosti’s) is not 
cheerful. But its performance is a little remarkable for the 
consistency with which it is kept down dynamically, yet 
without vagueness. - 


COLUMBIA. 

The Lions Quartet of Seattle. 5170 (10in., 3s.). 

Calliope is a mild stunt of which description would be in- 
adequate. JI see my love at the window is somewhat similar. 
Hear dem bells is alleged to be a Negro Spiritual, but I suspect 
that it is a modern “ composition.’”’ Whatever it is, it is not 
exciting, nor is it somewhat amusing, as Calliope is. 

The Salisbury Singers (unaccompanied men’s voices). 

(10in., 3s.). 

This is better than almost any former record of these singers. 
But the treatment of the old English Harly one morning 
(arranged by Gerald Bullivant) is too heavy for the spirit of 
the song. The Earl of Mornington’s When for the world’s 
repose is entirely satisfactory for anyone who isn’t depressed 
by this sort of thing. 


5171 


C. M, CRABTREE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


This month pride of place must be given to the original 
theatre records of “ Funny Face * which, as usual, come from 
Columbia. This musical comedy is certainly the best produced 
in London for many years and the records are the best 
‘theatre’ discs I have heard. Leslie Henson and Sydney 
Howard do their inimitable scene, where they slowly become 
intoxicated owing to the strength of the punch. This is the 
funniest record since the original *“‘ Two black Crows.” On 
the other side Leslie Henson sings Tell the Doc. (Col. 9592). 
Fred and Adele Astaire are heard in Funny Face, and that 
amusing number The Babbit and the Bromide on 5174, whilst 

Astaire sings that excellent tune High Hat, and dances 
as well as sings My one and only on 5173. The collection is 
completed by the two popular duets of Adele Astaire and 
Bernard Clifton, “S Wonderful and He loves and she loves (Col. 
5175). 

Sonny Boy will undoubtedly be in great demand, and it is 
somewhat difficult to choose amongst the numerous versions 
submitted to us. If you want to pay 3s. I do not think you 
can do better than get Al Jolson on Brunswick 3879. This 
has the other big song from “ The Singing Fool,” There’s a 
rainbow round my shoulder. But if you don’t want Al Jolson 


himself, get Irving Kaufmann in the same numbers on 
Imperial 2007. It will only cost you Is. 6d., and is a great 
record. I did not care for Ruth Etting on Columbia (5180), 


nor for Elliott Shaw on H.M.V. (8.2904), although this latter 
record can be recommended on account of Gene Austin’s The 
voice of the Southland on the reverse side. 

My hearty congratulations to the Gramophone Company 
for giving us another record by Grace Hayes, who is surely the 
most charming of all light singers from the other side of the 
Atlantic. You will like her version of I can’t give you anything 
but love better than any of the others. It is an outstanding 
performance (B.2900). Another transatlantic record that 
quite appealed to me was Jane Green in My one and only and a 
very belated Mine, all mine (H.M.V. B.2702). The best of 
Jack Smith’s two records is B.2864 (H.M.V.) with Funny Face 
and Crazy Rhythm, and Lilian Davies is charming in Roses of 
Yesterday and My Angel (B.2882). 

I was glad to see that the Duncan Sisters have done another 
record of their famous song, T'he Argentines, Portuguese and 
the Greeks (B.2915), which is better than The Music Lesson on 
the reverse side. The same artistes appear on Col. 5182 in 
The Prune Song, but I think a much better version of this was 
given by Frank Crumit a few months ago. The Trix Sisters 
sing I hope I don’t meet Molly (on the day I marry Flo), which 
you probably heard them broadcast last month (Col. 5183). 
Ukulele Ike is his own inimitable self in Good little, bad little you 
and Just a night for meditation (Col. 5185). An excellent 
record this, for it shows him in two moods, serious and light. 
Layton and Johnstone, of course, do a wonderful My one and 
only and ’S Wonderful (Col. 9597), but I did not care for Billy 
Mayerl and Gwen Farrar in two rather uninteresting songs on 
Col. 5186. 

Don’t miss The Revellers in Dusky Stevedore and Blue 
Shadows. These truly amazing artists are as good as ever, 
perhaps even better (H.M.V. B.2912), and you should also 
hear George Metaxa in Sweet Sue and Chalita (B.2918). 


Talbot O’Farrell does not seem to convey his breezy 
personality to the wax, and for this reason I do not recommend 
his You’re in my heart but never in my arms (Imp. 2004), but I 
liked Pat O'Dell in Jeannine (Imp. 2006). 

Zonophone have an extremely good list, headed by Maurice 
Elwin, who gets better every month in To-day, to-morrow, for 
ever (5242), whilst Foster Richardson’s fine voice is heard to 
advantage in two sea songs, Lads o’ Devon and Shipmates 
o’ Mine (5240). And now for a record that everyone is bound 
to enjoy, Lewis James in a selection of Nursery Rhymes (5245). 
Comedy is well provided for by our old friend Clarkson Rose 
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in All by yourself in the moonlight and Dada, Dada. Those 
excellent Radio records have a splendid comedy number by 
Randolph Sutton, Oh Arthur, what have you done to Martha 
(913). This is genuine good rollicking music-hall stuff, and 
another of the same nature is He by gum by Walter Miller 
on Winner 4875, which at 2s. compares favourably with 
Gracie Fields’ record last month. Beth Challis, whom I have 
recommended before to jazz-lovers, gives us Crazy Rhythm, 
but the recording is rather poor (Winner 4879). I am not 
much enamoured of Billy Elliott who does two Radio records, 
but Stanley Kirby needs no introduction in For old time’s sake 
(908). 

Lily Morris does Truly Rural and Don’t have any more, Mrs. 
Moore at 4s. 6d. on a 12in. Columbia No. 9597, whilst at 2s. 6d. 
she does Truly Rural on Regal G.9248, with Mrs. Scott on the 
reverse side! In my opinion she justifies the claim to be a 
successor to Marie Lloyd. Fred Douglas is back in his best form 
in two popular numbers All by yourself in the moonlight and 
Down by the old front gate (Regal G.9249). I can detect some 
improvement in Noble Sissle’s latest songs, although I cannot 
yet confess that I have joined his many thousands of admirers. 
This month he gives us Miranda and Great Camp meeting day 
on Parlo. R.251, and For old time’s sake and All by yourself in 
the moonlight on R.252. Murray Stewart is good in Angela 
Mia and Jeannine on R.253, but the ‘“ cow-boy baritone,”’ 
Frank Braidwood, was not to my liking in Mother of mine on 
R.255. Tommy Handley, on Dominion A.25, will no doubt 
be popular with keen radio listeners in What! no milk and 
She shares that with me, and those who like “ Irish tenors,” 
will enjoy Patrick O’Moore in Someday you'll be sorry and A 
little town called home, sweet home (Dominion A.45), 

The February Columbia list contains a disc by Layton and 
Johnstone of Sonny Boy (5198), but for some reason There ’s a 
rainbow round my shoulder has been placed on 5199. Both 
these songs are perfectly sung and if you haven’t already bought 
Al Jolson’s record, you should give these a trial. Ukulele Ike 
is extremely sentimental in Roses of yesterday and My old girl’s 
my new girl now, and if sentiment is in your line, don’t miss this 
record (5200). 

There seems no end to “ Funny Face” records, but Leslie 
Hutchinson makes the most welcome return in High hat and 
He loves and she loves (Parlo. R. 261). Thisrecord is as good as 
Jack Munro’s My one and only, and ’S wonderful is dull (R. 260 
Parlo). Lily Lapidus was not at all pleasing in I’m wonderin’ 
who(Parlo. R. 262), but it was nice to hear Ord Hamilton again 
in Just an hour for love and Heaven for two (R. 263), whilst 
Dorothy Lebish’s record (R. 271) of Love’s old sweet song is 
bound to be popular. Seger Ellis has the advantage of the 
accompaniment of the Tampa Blue Five in Out of the Dawn on 
R. 267, but the Three Australian Boys do not appeal to me in 
My Rock-a-bye baby and Louisiana (R. 268). They are too 
harsh. 

T. M. 





GAELIC RECORDS 


by NEIL MACLEAN, JENNY M B. CURRIE, 
RODERICK MACLEOD, KENNETH MACRAE, 
as reviewed in last month’s ‘*Gramophone” by 


THE EDITOR ani LADY ELSPETH CAMPBELL 
10-inch Red Label Records. Of all dealers, 2s. 6d. 
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Send a postcard for full list of Scottish and Irish Gaelic Records to 
85, CITY ROAD, E.C. 1 
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BAND RECORDS 


The Columbia Company has a remarkable flair for novelties 
and it is perhaps unkind to say that the latest record in this 
category has little other merit. The recording is excellent 
as is the playing, but to listen to a Fanfare of Trumpets (5139) for 
three’ minutes on end, even when stiffened with a bass line and 
some drums,is a dull business. The two marches played are 
called respectively Le Vieux Grenadier and Marche des 
Bougliers and are both written by M. A. Courtade, who directs 
these performances. 

After hearing the last-mentioned record, it was a real pleasure 
to put on a selection from Sir Edward German’s Merrie Eng- 
land played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 9607). This, 
as I have said before, is England’s best band and one has only 
to hear a record like this to realise this fact either for the first 
time or afresh. 

An interesting contrast in style'and methods is provided by 

the Royal Air Force Band who! have'two records to their credit 
in the Columbia list. This band adopt a style which is, I think, 
foreign to the nature of a military;,band, though I am bound to 
confess that it has attractions. Flight-Lieut. Amers 
deliberately attempts to make the band sound as much like 
an orchestra as possible, and is astonishingly successful. This 
being so the best of the four sides is that containing the Naila 
Intermezzo by Delibes which is partnered by Our Director 
March (5166). No. 5138 contains Invercargill and Repasz 
marches. Although promoted to ‘ Columbia” rank this 
band is still making ‘“ Regal” records, the latest example 
of which contains Schubert’s popular Marche Militaire and 
Colonel Bogey March (G.9241). This is not a good record, for 
the band is very badly out of tune in the former of these, and 
still out of tune, though not so badly, in the latter. 
“Another Regal record contains Military Manoeuvres March 
and The March of the Plumed Helmets, both of which are 
played by the Orchestre Militaire Francais under the direction 
of M. Gabriel Pares. These marches are only of very ordinary 
quality and interest in themselves, but are magnificently played 
and recorded. This band is evidently an organisation merely 
got together for recording purposes, but the quality of the 
playing coupled with the fact that the conductor is M. Pares 
suggest that the majority of the instrumentalists are or have 
been members of the Garde Républicaine Band, of which 
M. Pares was so long and so successfully the director until his 
retirement a few years ago. Whether this be so or not, it is 
interesting to compare this record with H.M.V. B.2907 made 
by the Garde Républicaine Band under the baton of M. G. 
Balay, their present director. The pieces chosen are La 
Marseillaise, which is played as only this band can play it, 
and March Lorraine. The latter is one of my favourite marches 
and is splendidly played though the recording is by no means 
as good as in some of the imported French H.M.V. records I 
have reviewed in these columns recently. 


It is good to find the Scots Guards Band on a 12in. record 
again for though I have a great admiration for this band, and 
for Captain Wood, their conductor, their records have not 
done them full justice in recent months. Finck’s Melodious 
Memories (Electron X.541) is one of the very best of the 
memory-teasing pot-pourris that have had such a vogue of 
popularity during the last few years, and the ease and cleverness 
with which this band lead from one well-known air to another 


will give a lot of pleasure to all who can appreciate the finer 
points. 

The last of the military band records is another of those 
super-records made by the Parlophone Company’s Massed 
Military Bands (E.6112). The playing is, as usual, excellent, 
and the recording, particularly of the “‘ rortling ’’ of the basses 
and euphoniums and the dry crispness of the side drums, is 
sheer joy. Our Marines is a good march, but Nibelungen 
March by J. F. Wagner (who composed that fine march 
Under the Double Eagle) is enough to make Richard of that 
ilk turn in his grave and its name is almost libellous. 

The only brass band record (Regal G.9227) is made by the 
Harton Colliery Band, who play Right Away March in their 
usual deft light-handed style and provide an _ excellent 
accompaniment for Jack Mackintosh, who plays Alpine 


Echoes. I urge all cornet players whether budding or whether 
they consider themselves proficient to buy this record. If they 
do, I fancy that many of them will give up in disgust. 

we. Ae, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The King’s Record. 


Foremost this month I must place the record of His Majesty’s 
speech at the opening of the Tyne bridge last October. It is 
quite short and is backed by an address of welcome from the 
Town Clerk of Gateshead; and considering the recording 
conditions it is a highly satisfying achievement. It would 
have been a pity if the record had remained simply as a souvenir 
presented by Columbia to the councillors of the Gateshead and 
Newcastle Corporations ; but now that the King has consented 
to its publication in the cause of charity we can all have copies 
of this unique record, one delightful feature of which is the 
engraving of the Tyne Bridge on the blank space round the 
label. Columbia is much to be commended for good taste and 
public spirit. 

Since it is also a record of occasion, containing a variety of 
mob-noises and the playing of God Save the King and Auld 
Lang Syne, I may bracket with the Royal Record, another 
which was made outside St. Paul’s Cathedral at midnight 
on New Year’s Eve (Col. 5197, 3s.). It is nothing but what it 
professes to be, New Year's Eve at St. Paul’s—Seeing the Old 

Year Out and Seeing the New Year in—and should be widely 
treasured. 

Instrumental. It is just as well to have Rosse’s Merchant 
of Venice Incidental music, so familiar to film goers, Prelude 
I, Intermezzo, Oriental March, Prelude II and Doge’s March, on 
two records (Col. 9585-6, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) recorded at the 
Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion by the always reliable Quentin 
MacLean. Of the other organists Edward O’Henry at Madame 
Tussaud’s plays Gounod’s Faust Waltz and Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G (H.M.V. B.2873, 3s.) with shameless skill and the 
others, Reginald Foort at the New Empire, dainty and rhythmical 
as ever (H.M.V. B.2919, 3s.), Leslie James at the New Gallery 
H.M.V. B.2902, 3s.), F. Rowland-Tims at the Capitol (H.M.V.) 
B.2905, 3s.), Leo le Sieur (Imperial 2001, 1s. 6d.), and Emil 
Velaszco (Col. 5188 and Parlo. R.264, 3s. each), cater for their 
evening audiences. 

But the record, which most people will have heard by this 
time, since it has great carrying power, is of In a Monastery 
Garden and The Lost Chord, played by Paul Mania on a “ silver 
tone” organ with a Trumpet Chorus (Parlo. E.10786, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). First imagine it; then stimulate your imagination 
to the fifth power, if necessary with drugs: then, if that is 
what you want to console your heart or confound your enemies, 
buy the record. 

Emilio Colombo has made his best record up to date, and it 
contains two tunes that are in every normal collection— 
Kreisler’s arrangement of the Chant Hindou or Song of India 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko and Drdla’s Serenade (Electron 
0267, 3s.) ; and the former appears coupled with the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana pleasantly by Jeanne Gautier 
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(Parlo. R.270, 3s.) and in a blurred version, with the Berceuse 
from Godard’s Jocelyn, played on the saw by the Hernandez 
Brothers (Zono. 5244, 2s. 6d.), a curious record that has 
much to commend it to lovers of novelty. Manuello, violin, 
with organ accompaniment, plays Hermite’s Evening in the 
Desert and Sanders’s Once very well on Regal G.9243 (2s. 6d.); 
Lani’s Hawaiians are orthodox in Angela mia and Naomi of 
Alohaland (Imp. 2002, 1s. 6d.), and a capital performance of 
When day is done by Frank Ferera’s Trio is ill-paired with 
Ramona by the Melody Trio with a dreadful singer (Dominion 
A.49, 1s. 3d.). 

Turning to the pianists, one must add the Funny Face 
Medley played by Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti on 
H.M.V. B.2910 (3s.) to the Columbia records of the original 
artists in the play. It is charmingly done. Billy Mayerl is 
coming to the fore again with his views on syncopation, and 
with a Lucky Girl Selection (Col. 5176, 3s.) and Show Boat 
Selection and That's a good girl Selection (Col. 9594, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) is heard in excellent illustration of them. 

Plays and Monologues. Clapham and Dwyer in At the Races, 
with Cissie the Cow in a star part, should certainly be heard 
(Col. 5201, 3s.) ; Joe Hayman in Cohen forms a new Company 
and Cohen at a Prize Fight (Zono. 5239, 2s. 6d.) continues the 
telephone series in the usual style; Leonard Henry (in his 
first record ?) does his General Post and The Tale of the Talkies 
adroitly, but I doubt if they are worth preserving (H.M.V. 
B.2916, 3s.); and Mabel Constanduros is more than ever 
happy in her well-known Grandma’s Birthday Party (Electron 
0271, 3s.). This is, I think, her best record so far. 

Basil Maine has tackled the difficult Queen Mab Speech from 
Romeo and Juliet with great skill and humour, and his treat- 
ment of Dobinet’s Speech from Ralph Roister Doister (Parlo. 
E.6122, 2s. 6d.) is a model for the student of dramatic elocution. 

Of potted plays including talk and songs there are two: 
Dick Whittington in four scenes (Regal G.9239, 9240, 2s. 6d. 
each), which maintains a provincial pantomime standard 
unflinchingly ; and The Gypsy Girl (Col. 9591, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
the second of the “ Miniature Musical Comedies ” issued by 
Columbia. It is by Harold Simpson and Stanley Holt, and is 
performed with great spirit by Raymond Newell, Emmie Joyce, 
Billy Leonard, Norman Williams and chorus. This seems to me 
a definitely successful experiment both in construction and 
performance : and the music is just right. 

Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert have followed up the 
triumphant Love’s Awakening from ‘Clowns in Clover” 
with the scene of The Schoolmaster and the Boy (Col. 9593, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), by Ronald Jeans. They convey the comedy 
of the boy being kept in during a school cricket match to 
translate some amazing Xenophon, in spite of bad recording of 
mysterious tripping and coughing noises ; but it is not likely 
to become a classic sketch. 

Vocal Gems. Under this heading I draw attention to the 
group of 12in. records issued by Columbia last month— 
Bohemian Girl (9579), Faust (9555), Lilac Time (9580), 
Yeomen of the Guard (9554), Gondoliers (9566) and Mikado 
(9581). In the two first the names of the singers are given— 
Miriam Licette, Francis Russell, Dennis Noble, Clara Serena, 
Harold Williams and Harry Brindle, a strong cast; the rest 
are by the Columbia Light Opera Company which also contains 
some fine voices. All these records are commended. 

Another Lilac Time Selection without any singing is from a 
German source and though it has all the characteristics of the 
Dajos Bela Orchestra it has a tinge which is not associated with 
the performance at Daly’s (Parlo. E.10798, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

A ten-inch Chu Chin Chow record by the Dominion Light 
Opera Co. (Dominion A.48, 1s. 3d.) is worth noting, since there 
is no other record of the songs in the catalogues, so far as I 
know. Otherwise—I wish it were better. 

Aida lovers have of course got the old Parlophone record of 
the T'ritumphal March, but the new one by the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus under Cay. L. Molajoli (Col. 9606, 12in., 
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4s. 6d.) is a very serious rival, and costs 2s. less. It is nobly 
conceived and performed with powerful clarity—an outstanding 
record. The Vocal Gems of Aida are sung in English on an 
H.M.V. record (C.1605) at the same price by a Grand Opera 
Company, and I should be sorry to have to choose between 
the two records. The tenor is inclined to scoop, but otherwise 
it is really extraordinarily well done. 

Orchestral. To guide through nearly thirty records in a 
paragraph is difficult. Letmedismissavery fine Faust Selection 
by the Classic Symphony Orchestra (Regal G.1057, 12in., 4s.), 
the New Sympbony Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent in 
Bach’s Air on G@ string and Grainger’s arrangement of the 
Londonderry Air (H.M.V. B.2913, 3s.), a useful record to bear 
in mind ; Jarnefelt briskly conducting the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra in his own Praeludium and Sinding’s Rustle of Spring 
(Parlo. R.269, 3s.) ; a charming little record of Le Cygne and 
Moment Musical (which has somehow slipped into the wrong 
heap) by The Scala Trio (Radio, 8in., ls. 3d.) ; that blest pair, 
Ina Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market, quite well done 
by Fred Kitchen and his Astoria Cinema Orchestra (Dominion 
A.47, 1s. 3d.), good value for money: good arrangements of 
Weber’s Invitation to the Valse and Tchaikovsky’s Chant Sans 
Paroles (Col. 9608, 12in., 4s. 6d.) well played by the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet whose records never disappoint; and a 
rough but spirited version of some of the Casse- Noisette Suite 
by Horace Sheldon and his Orchestra (Electron 6268, 3s.). 

Less hackneyed—indeed very rare and often asked for—is a 
Fantasy on Planquette‘s Les Cloches des Corneville played very 
well by the Peerless Orchestra (Radio 904, 8in., Is. 3d.); and 
another of these little records should be noted by lovers of 
Roumanian music, played by Marcu’s Band (907), a tango and a 
waltz. Another novelty is Herman Finck’s Minuet and A la 
Gavotte sympathetically played by the Plaza Theatre Orchestra 
(Col. 5193, 3s.), which I like slightly better than the record of 
Bendix’s Busy Bee and Hesse’s Graceful Dance from My Lady 
Dainty (5192). Jean Lensen and his Orchestra (Col. 5203, 3s.), 
the Scala Salon Orchestra (Electron 0272, 3s.), Albert Sandler 
and his Orchestra (Col. 5189 and 5202, 3s. each) and De 
Groot and his Orchestra—in Jeannine and Laughing Mario- 
nette—(H.M.V. B.2922, 3s.) do not need comment. The 
standard of this kind of record is high enough ; but can it still 
claim the 3s. ticket ? I should grudge the price least to 
Reginald King and his Orchestra in The Song I love and Garden 
in the Rain (H.M.V. B.2903, 3s.). 

The London Orchestra, reinforced by that lively cinema organ, 
gives us a Good News Selection (Zono. 5238, 2s. 6d.) and a 
Song of the Sea Selection (5237). Of the 12in. (4s. 6d.) records 
of musical plays the London Theatre Orchestra is humdrum in 
Virginia (Col. 9596) but Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra, with a quite excellent vocal trio, are vividly good 
in Lucky Girl (Col. 9595), and Raie da Costa is well supported 
by a Concert Orchestra in Funny Face (Parlo. E.10785). 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra have re-entered the field with 
versions of Doelle’s When the white elder-tree blooms again, and 
that good tune I kiss your hand, Madam (H.M.V. C.1616, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). Arrangement, playing and recording are all up to 
the standard one expects. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra have made an interesting 
record of a spiritual, High Water and Malneck’s Caprice 
Futuristic (H.M.V. C.1607), and a moderate one of I can’t give 
you anything but love and Sweet Sue (Col. 9572). Both records 
are nearly spoilt, to my taste, by the American singers ; and 
I was just meditating an attack on this sort of singing when I 
came to Sonny Boy, sung and played by the Salon Group 
with an admirable Lucky Girl Selection by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra on the reverse (H.M.V. C.1613). Unless I’m all 
wrong, this is the best record in my orchestral pile this month : 
but admittedly Al Jolson’s performance in the “‘ Singing Fool ” 
film has robbed me of all power of resistance to the frightful 
mawkishness of Sonny Boy. 

PEPPERING. 
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DANCE NOTES 


By T. M. 


What good news it is to learn that we are probably going to 
have a chance of hearing Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt 
Orchestra in London. One of the finest American orchestras, 
they have practically never produced an uninteresting record. 
This month they give us When Polly walks through the hollyhocks, 
with a splendid vocal chorus by Scrappy Lambert and Billy 
Hillpot, and Ten little miles from town on Brunswick 3882. 
These are two fox-trots that would make anyone dance. 
From the same company, we have two excellent examples of 
real ‘“‘hot’’ playing with The Washingtonians in Jubilee 
Stomp (Quick Step) and The Hotsy Totsy Gang in Don’t mess 
around with me (Blues) (Bruns. 3878). J wonder, as played 
by the Clevelanders, is a fox-trot with just the right amount of 
** go.”’ (Bruns. 3881.) 

I found the Gramophone Company’s mid-month list a trifle 
monotonous, although, of course, they have some excellent 
combinations playing for them, such as Roger Wolfe Kahn and 
Nat Shilkret. But the credit for this mid-January batch must 
go to The Rhythm Band for their performance of two fox-trots, 
I don’t know why I do it and Lumber on on B.5572. They also 
do The Polka 1929 on B.5571, which is just the thing for a little 
diversion during an evening’s dancing. B. 5573 is a good 
three-shillings’ worth with Jack Hylton and his Orchestra in 
two fox-trots, If you want the Rainbow and The Song I Love 
whilst other good numbers by the same band are Laughing 
Marionette (F.T.) (B.5574) and Considerin’ (F.T.) (B.5575). 

Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra must not be passed 
over in Anything you say (F.T.) (B.5569), whilst quite a 
passable waltz is provided by The Troubadours, who play 
Beggars of Life (B.5570). Talking of waltzes brings me to a 
splendid record by the Roof Garden Orchestra playing For 
old time’s sake and Sometimes (Parlo. R.254). This should 
certainly not be missed as it will prove invaluable at any dance. 
Another pleasing waltz is Mistakes played by The Rhythmic 
Eight on Zono. 5254. I was particularly impressed by this 
record. This band is very good, although not particularly 
interesting and another well played record of theirs is Dusky 
Stevedore and Fascinating Vamp (Zono. 5252). 

I suppose there will be a big demand for Sonny Boy, and I 
cannot do better than recommend a one-and-sixpenny disc 
played by The Rounders (Imperial 1997). The vocal refrain 
is an exceedingly good imitation of Al Jolson. Good value is 
also provided by Lou Gold’s Orchestra in Out of the dawn and 
Anything you say (Imperial 1998). 

While on the subject of popular priced records, I must 
say a strong word of praise for the dance records of the 
Dominion Company and I can sincerely recommend Dusky 
Stevedore (A.37, F.T.), played by The Broadway Syncopaters 
and Crazy Rhythm on A.32 (F.T.) by The Dixie Daisies as 
excellent examples of their work. Out of the Dawn (F.T. A.36) 
is also pleasingly interpreted by The Varsity Eight, with the 
popular waltz Jeannine by Bob Haring and his Orchestra on 
the reverse side. 

I was a trifle disappointed in Van Phillips and his Band’s 
first appearance in recorded form. They did such excellent 
work in ‘“‘ Good News ” that one hoped for something a little 
more interesting than their renderings of The Song I love and 
A garden in the rain (Fox-trots, Col. 5191). Al Starita and his 
Piccadilly Players give a finished performance of Just give the 
Southland to me and What a wonderful wedding that will be 
(Fox-trots, Col. 5190) and are a lesson in effortless playing. 
The same remarks apply to the Ambassadors Club Band under 
the direction of Ray Starita in Just a night for meditation (F.T., 
Col. 5179). 

The comparative dullness of the mid-month H.M.V. list 
is amply compensated by the sparkling brilliance of the 
February issues. First and foremost comes a record by George 
Olsen and his Music playing Doing the Raccoon, which is a really 
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amusing “College”? number with plenty of rhythm and 
Johnny Johnson and his Statler Pennsylvanians in Jt goes like 
this (Fox-trots, B.5576). A new Paul Whiteman record is 
always of moment to dance lovers, but this month he rather 
disappoints. Even this wonderful orchestra cannot make me 
enjoy an ‘eastern ’”’ fox-trot, such as Oriental (B.5581). A 
splendid waltz comes from Waring’s Pennsylvanians—what a 
wealth of talent is controlled by Victor—entitled My window 
of dreams (B.5578), whilst I found Don Bestor and his Orchestra 
highly satisfactory in a fox-trot, It must be love (B.5579). 
Incidentally, Johnny Johnson is also heard on the back of B.5578 
in Sunbeams, splendidly played but with a rather harsh vocal 
refrain. 

The February Columbia list contains nothing very startling. 
Van Phillips, however, shows considerable improvement in 
Fred Elizalde’s tuneful waltz Sometimes and a fox trot, By the 
fireside (5209) ; but Paul Whiteman, as on H.M.V., is distinctly 
disappointing in Blue Night and Where is the song of songs for 
me ! (5204, fox trots). The Piccadilly Players have done Hello 
Montreal! on 5207. Is it too much to ask that Columbia 
should issue Ted Lewis’ version of this amusing song which has 
been done in America ? Meanwhile a word of praise for Jack 
Payne and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra for two splendid fox-trots 
Hot and heavy and Hot Bricks (5205.) And now for a good 
little batch of Regals and Parlophones. First the Regal’s ; 
Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five are one of the best small 
bands in London, but their records are not very loud, and may 
not be suitable for anything more than a small dance. How- 
ever, the playing leaves nothing to be desired in their two fox- 
trots this month, My Rock-a-bye-baby and I can’t give you 
anything but love (G. 9250). Hal Swain’s Café Royal Band are 
quite adequate in My one and only and ’S Wonderful (G. 9251) 
as well as in All by yourself in the moonlight and What a wonderful 
wedding that will be (G 9238), all fox-trots. 

On the Parlophones, the Southern Melody Artistes are good 
in If you don’t love me (F.T.) and Why ? (F.T.) (E. 6114) and 
some will like their two waltzes, Anita and Dolores (E. 6115) ; 
but The Royal Music Makers are frankly not good enough in 
Beggars of Life (W.) nor King for a day (W.) (R.266). How- 
ever, the list is brilliantly wound up by Frankie Trumbauer’s 
New Rhythm Orchestra in Dusky Stevedore (F.T.) and Take 
your to-morrow (Blues) (R. 265). ; 

All honour to Edison Bell for the re-issue of Tiger- Rag, 
magnificently played by the Midnight Stompers, with River 
Boat Blues on the reverse side. (Winner 4874). This is “ hot” 
playing at its very best. Other good numbers in this series 
are What a wonderful wedding that will be, played by the Holly- 
wood Dance Orchestra (4873) and Alfredo and his Band in 
Sweet Sue on 4871. 

To sum up, I give best marks to George Olsen in Doin’ the 
Raccoon, Midnight Stompers in Tiger Rag, Ben Bernie in 
When Polly walks through the hollyhocks and Roof Garden 
Orchestra in Sometimes. 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 
small to ensure individual attention. 

Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. Pupils 
carefully trained for teaching. 

CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Walter Willson Cobbett 


It is not too late to secure the two volumes of Cobbett’s 
Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music at the ‘“ before publica- 
tion ” price of four guineas (instead of five): order form from 
the Oxford University Press, or any bookseller. Mr. Cobbett 
has finished his labours and was in great form at the meeting 
of the National Gramophonic Society last month, taking a lively 
part in the discussions. But he will not be really happy till he 
can survey his Survey in its buckram boards upon his table. 

Earlier readers of THE GRAMOPHONE know how much we 
owe to the friendly support of the Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians from the foundation of the N.G.S. 


Burmese Colour Needles 


When the Expert Committee reported favourably on these 
South African needles, we were inundated with requests for the 
address of the English agents. This we cannot yet give ; but 
the needles can be obtained from Messrs. Alfred Imhof, 110, 
New Oxford Street, W.C.1. We have just received samples 
of a preparation called Aladdinette with the aid of which, it is 
claimed, any record can be rendered suitable for playing with 
these needles indefinitely without risk of wear. 


Brighter Herefordshire 


Last April an idle zephyr brought news of the gramophone 
recitals organised by the Hereford Times, and now we hear that 
twenty-six recitals have been given since that date with such 
success that they are an established amenity of the country- 
- side, and the provision of an electrical gramophone is con- 
templated. 


Collaro “Dance 


Nearly six hundred dancers were at the Bermondsey Central 
Baths when the Collaro Company’s staff and employees 
entertained their friends just before Christmas and, as might 
be expected, everyone from the Governors down to the merest 
worm-wheel enjoyed an evening of well-regulated festivity, 
without a hitch or a grunt. 


This Month's Gilmanism 


“ T borrowed the H.M.V. set of La Bohéme last night, brought 
them home, and played the whole blessed lot, twenty-six sides, 
on one fibre point without re-cutting.”” There is always a 
further peak to challenge and the Columbia Tristan albums 
come in the nick of time. 


The Worst Records 


A reader suggests a “ bright little monthly competition ” for 
the month’s worst records, orchestral, vocal and dance, three 
in each class being the limit allowed. It might be done, with 
a consolation prize for cinema organ records ; but on the whole 
we leave the idea to our contemporaries to exploit. It would 
lead to some bright little monthly interviews with the recording 
companies. 


Summer Holiday Music Conference 

Lausanne is to be the rendez-vous for a week’s conference of 
English-speaking musicians engaged in musical education 
from August 2nd to 9th. This is the outcome of the Field Day 
for British and American Music Educationists, held in London, 
last July; and particulars of the entertaining and imposing 
project may be obtained from Music Conference Registrars, 
2, Albany Court, London, W.1., or 70, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


€.M.G. 


Mr. Ginn’s move to his new premises in Grape Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, was not so early as we were led to expect, and the 
paragraph that appeared in our last issue should have been 
held up for a month. However, we believe that by this time 
the visitor may safely go to 11, Grape Street instead of to 267, 
High Holborn. 


It should be clearly understood that Mr. Ginn has no 
connection whatever with a firm registered as “‘ E.M.G. Ltd ”’ 
(235204) of which particulars have been published. His 
business remains exactly as hitherto, purely personal ; and no 
question of mass production has ever arisen. 


The (Crying of Sea Gulls 

PThe broadcasting of the Editor’s novel, Carnival, last month 
was generally regarded by listeners as the most successful 
effort of its kind yet achieved by the B.B.C. This is not the 
place to speak of it in detail, but reference was made here last 
month to the record which the Columbia Company very 
kindly made in St. James’s Park of the crying of seagulls for 
the purposes of the last scene of Jenny Pearl’s death among 
the Cornish sand dunes. It was one of the most tedious record- 
ing sessions imaginable. Would the gulls be lured by the 
fish thrown on the grass near the concealed microphone ? 
They would not. But the pelicans came, and geese and duck. 
After frosty hours of waiting the record was made, but when 
it was ‘‘ developed ” the voices of the vagrant gulls were hardly 
heard, and the hoot of a taxi-cab did not add to the illusion 
of the desolate sea shore. So the record was not used after all ; 
and the imitations contrived by the B.B.C. in the “ noises 
room” were so good as to make one feel the gulls circling and 
swooping and screaming at the sound of the fatal gun. 


Dancing Championships 

The Grand Final of the Amateur Ball Room Championships 
of Great Britain, organized by Santos Casani for the Columbia 
Company, takes place at the Albert Hall on February 7th. 
Last year this event was a most brilliant and enjoyable gala, 
and if the increased number of competitors in the provinces 
(ten thousand couples) and the packed spectators who have 
watched the preliminary heats all over the country are an omen, 
we are likely to be dazzled with the dancing display and sur- 
feited with Columbian hospitality on the 7th. Those who were 
privileged to attend the luncheon given to the organisers and 
judges at Kettner’s the other day have no doubt on this point ; 
and it was interesting to note among the guests representatives 
of the B.B.C. as well as Mr. Louis Nethersole fresh from the 
triumphant publicity work for the Bertram Mills Circus at 
Olympia, in which, by the way, he was assisted by our frequent 
contributor, Mr. W. S. Meadmore. 


Keeping in Touch 

In the interval between the monthly arrivals of THE Gramo- 
PHONE readers may like to know about records which have 
arrived too late for review and to hear some of those which 
have been reviewed. The London Editor’s weekly broadcast 
of new records from 2LO and Daventry on Thursdays from 
1 to 2 helps them to do the latter; and the Editor’s articles 
in the Sunday Pictorial and the London Editor’s articles on 
Fridays in the ‘Daily Mirror supply information about the 
former. 
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Gramophone Societies 

There are no reports this month that are worth printing, 
which means that the Societies all over the country are in full 
session and that the reporting secretaries do not bother to tell 
us all about their activities. Mr. Wilson’s demonstration of 
the Expert Committee’s ‘“‘ Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2 ”’ 
to the RICHMOND AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
was one of those happy successes from start to finish for which 
demonstrators of electrical machines always pray. The EAST 
LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY and the DUNDEE AND 
DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY have heard Mr. Alec 
Robertson’s fascinating talk on Schubert’s life and works ; 
the SOUTH EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY has 
had Mr. E. Coxall talking on ‘‘ Comparisons of Various Com- 
parisons ’’ (a good subject this); and the POST OFFICE 
(NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE) GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY has heard 
highly popular demonstrations of the Panatrope and the 
Orchorsol “‘ K”’ model (Hon. Sec., H. K. Hammerson, 11, 
Kempton Gardens, Bensham, Gateshead). 


Swindon ‘Readers 


All readers in the Swindon district are begged to communicate 
with Mr. R. A. Nethercot, 8, Clifton Street, Swindon, who is 
helping to start a Gramophone Society. 


Gramophone Speed Stroboscopes 


The important article by Mr. J. Ainger Hall in our last 
number attracted a great deal of attention from readers who 
have alternating current for electric lighting (a sine qua non 
for the use of the most reliable and simple speed tester yet 
invented for gramophone motors). Mr. Hall has now prepared 
a disc for records playing at 80 revolutions per minute which 
will be found on p. xxix. 


The Wireless Trader's Year Book 


Nowadays many gramophone dealers are taking up electrical 
reproduction and radio, and conversely wireless dealers are 
beginning to take an interest in gramophones. For both the 
Wireless Trader's Year Book will be found to be a mine of 
useful information. This year, besides the usual sections on 
wireless matters and the directory of manufacturers, factors 
and wholesalers, there is a well-informed and well-written 
section on the elementary principles of the gramophone. 


Holme Valley Choir 


The first appearance in London of the seventy Yorkshiremen 
who form the famous Holme Valley Male Voice Choir under 
Mr. Irving Silverwood (and record for Columbia) is at the 
Queen’s Hall to-morrow, Saturday, February 2nd, at 8 p.m. 


Perophone 


It is too early to report on the new Perophone needles which 
are, roughly speaking, fine pointed ‘‘ semi-permanent ”’ needles 
in a number of grades. They are well worth a trial by owners 
of small rooms. The material of which they are made is very 
hard, almost glass hard. A report from our Expert Committee 
will appear soon, but it may be said at once that these needles 
are not quite like any other needles on the market. For one 
thing they give very little surface noise. 

Of the popular Chromogram models of Perophone gramo- 
phones, No. 22 was very successfully demonstrated at the 
January meeting of the S.E. London Recorded Music Society. 
The makers have asked us to apologise to any readers who have 
been kept waiting for machines they have ordered. The 
demand has been greatly in advance of the supply, and it 
would be a fatal policy to relax the vigilance of individual tests 
of each machine in order to save time. 


New French Course 


The Linguaphone Institute announces a new French course 
on sixteen records, in the making of which Professors of 
Oxford, London and Reading Universities and of the Paris 
Sorbonne have co-operated. A vocabulary of 2,500 words is 
used in lessons on wireless, commerce, sports, shipping, motor- 
ing, etc., and one of the features of the thirty lessons is a scheme 
for allowing the learner to enjoy a conversation with his 
unseen professor. Students with eavesdropping landladies 
are likely to rouse suspicions if they start talking to their 
gramophones. 


John Barbtirolli 


The rapid rise to fame of the young conductor who has made 
all the N.G.S. orchestral records is a further proof of our good 
luck in obtaining his help two years ago. To conduct the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the London Symphony 
Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall within a week is a distinction 
that few men of Barbirolli’s age can claim: and on both 
occasions he triumphed. 


British Industries Fair 


The White City, Shepherd’s Bush, and Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham, from Feb. 18th to March Ist, willbe occupied with 
the British Industries Fair organized by the Départment of 
Overseas Trade. On the whole the gramophone section does 
not sound as if it was going to be very representative, but 
among the exhibitors are Messrs. Craies and Stavridi, Messrs. 
C. Gilbert, of Sheffield, Messrs. Yagerphone, Ltd., Messrs. 
Collaro, Ltd., The British Needle Co., Ltd., the Garrard Co., 
Ltd., Messrs. J. Stead & Co., Ltd. (Songster needles), and 
Dominion Gramophone Records Ltd. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


An informal meeting of the Society was held at Murdoch’s 
Salons, at 461, Oxford Street, on January 10th. It was a wet 
evening and only a few members turned up to hear the Mozart 
Wind Quintet records, and to discuss the future of the Society 
with Mr. Compton Mackenzie. Four members of the Advisory 
Committee—Messrs. W. W. Cobbett, W. R. Anderson, Alec 
Robertson and Peter Latham—were present, besides the 
Secretary, and some useful discussions took place. Among 
other things it was suggested that records which, owing to 
surface noise, cannot be strongly recommended, but which it 
would be a pity to withdraw altogether from the catalogue, 
should be relegated toan historical section, and it was generally 
agreed that the Haydn Sunrise Quartet and Mozart Flute 
Quartet were good enough from every point of view to be 
recommended by members to their friends. Considerable 
differences of opinion emerged with regard to the records of the 
Beethoven and Bax Sonatas recently published, and a sug- 
gestion that all the later Piano Sonatas of Beethoven should 
be recorded was not unanimously approved because of the 
difficulty of getting an adequate pianist and, further, of getting 
the pianist, however good, adequately recorded. 

The three records Nos. 121—123 of the Mozart Wind Quintet 
(of which he wrote to his father, ‘‘ I feel that this is one of my 
very best chamber works ”’) are now ready for distribution, and 
are likely to prove the most popular of all the works recorded 
by the Society. For various reasons, there will probably be a 
pause before any other works are recorded, and this is a good 
opportunity for members, especially new members, to fill up 
gaps in their collection, and at the same time to concentrate 
upon getting new members for the Society. 
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SCHUBERT ESSAYS 


I1.—The Unfinished Symphony 
By ERIC B. GELL 


[By the courtesy of the author and of Mr. C. S. Davis, who organized a Schubert Centenary Competition, we published 


the winning essay by Reginald Tansley in December. 


LTHOUGH as asong-writer Schubert had produced some 
A tess works at an exceptionally early age his instru- 

mental compositions were much longer in attaining the 
true Schubertian perfection, possibly owing to the lack of 
thoroughness from which he suffered in his early training in the 
art of composing. 

The Unfinished Symphony in B minor was written in 1822 
when Schubert had reached maturity in his instrumental 
creations. He had become conscious of his powers and the 
step from his Symphony in C, written in 1818, to the Unfinished 
Symphony in B minor is as greatly marked as is Beethoven’s 
from his Symphony No. 2 to the Eroica. 

Schubert’s own personality pervades this symphony, but, 
unhappily, with the care-free spirit of his youth departed. 
He had lived long enough to find life serious and moments of 
happiness rare: a vein of sadness adds a deep and pathetic 
feeling to his work. This strain of sadness stirs us more when 
we know the sad circumstances in which this genius composed 
some of his master pieces. We can be’ but deeply moved at the 
thought of his absolute poverty at the time of his death, when 
all he had left included but a few articles of clothing and a 
“‘ quantity of old music,” valued at eight shillings. 

The first performance of the Unfinished Symphony was at & 
ecneert in Vienna in 1865, nearly forty years after Schubert’s 
death, and it was first given in England at a Crystal Palace 
ecneert on April 7th, 1867, in which year it was published for 
the first time. After this long delay it now shares, with 
Beethoven’s Fifth and but a few others, the distinction of 
being one of the best loved symphonies of the world. 

The first two movements are completely finished, but of the 
third movement, the Scherzo, there are only nine bars fully 
scored. The unfinished state in which the work has been left 
has given rise to many conjectures why Schubert left it as he 
did. He may have put it aside, his inspiration failing him, 
with the intention of completing it at a later date. It is 
possible that he considered he had achieved a degree of per- 
fection in the first two movements that marked the summit of 
his powers and that further development. would seem an 
anticlimax. So complete a whole does this half of a symphony 
seem that we may listen to and appreciate a performance of 
the first and second movements as a complete work, with no 
suggestion of nor necessity for further development. 

It cannot be said that Schubert laid the work aside and 
allowed it to slip from his memory, forgotten in the constant 
flow of the new creative impulses which came so spontaneously 
from his brain. It is on record that he presented the score, 
unfinished as it was, to the Musikverein at Gratz, in ac- 
knowledgment of the honour conferred upon him by the 
society in electing him one of its members. 

There are innumerable reasons for the great popularity 
which the Unfinished Symphony has achieved. What alluring 
qualities must this work possess to have overcome the lay 
men’s prejudice against so-called ‘‘ Classical’? music ! 

Why has this symphony penetrated the barrier of popular 
prejudice ? Surely by its ease of access. Here we have no 
imposing architectural edifice, no Beethovian subtlety and 
complexity of expression, but a transparent simplicity, a 
lyrica] spontaneity, a rich profusion of beautiful harmony : 
entrancing mists of ethereal harmony through which flow 


rippling melodies, seeming to well up from the very fount 
of beauty. 


This month we publish that of the winner of the second prize.] 


No depth of thought, no musical education, is needed to 
take this symphony straight to the heart. A first hearing will 
make a deep impression on the mind, further hearings will 
bring, not a sense of staleness, but love for the music and 
reverence for the composer. 

Into this work Schubert poured all the treasures of his 
fertile imagination ; it is a brilliant exposition of his love for 
the romantic and mystical, a lovely expression of noble 
simplicity. But we are not overcome by constant beauty of 
expression, were we so our interest might wane, the music 
lose its grip. In the first movement there are moments of 
dramatic force; we have the introspective beauty of César 
Franck relieved by moments of a dramatic intensity of 
expression worthy of Beethoven himself. 

Although Schubert had great reverence and admiration for 
Beethoven his strength of personality was such that he with- 
stood the temptation to imitate the master. As clearly shown 
by the Unfinished Symphony his method was not to take a 
short but strongly expressive theme and present it in 
numberless variations, each having its own deep meaning, 
but the power of his symphony comes from the melodies and 
harmonies of which the beautiful musical fabric is composed ; 
these, as the movements develop, are repeated, each preserving 
its own characteristic of sadness, pathos or appeal and 
gradually becoming intensified as the work proceeds. This 
preservation of the subjects gives to this symphony a quality 
of unity which is sometimes lacking in other works of Schubert. 

To the Unfinished Symphony may we not apply Schubert’s 
own words in deep appreciation. How aptly may this 
appreciation by Schubert of Mozart’s music be applied to the 
wonderful creation of his own brain: ‘‘ With what alternative 
force and tenderness, with what masterly power, did . . . that 
music impress it deep in my heart. Thus do these sweet 
impressions, passing into our souls, work beneficently on our 
inmost being and no time, no change of circumstance, can 
obliterate them. In the darkness of this life they show a 
light, a clear beautiful distance, from which we gather confi- 
dence and hope.” 

In this work one feels that the composer, perhaps 
unconsciously, pours into the music his own experience of 
life. The passages of melodic beauty often lead by some 
startling change into others of a dramatic and troubled nature 
Can we not read this as a faithful presentation of Schubert’s 
moments of happiness interspersed with those of severe 
disappointment ? 

The whole work may be said to typify his brief but glorious 
career, abruptly cut short at an early age in the midst of the 
production of his masterpieces. 

The Unfinished Symphony is a gateway through which 
many have passed into the elysium of beautiful music. Let us 
hope thatsuch enlightenment will be given to many more, whose 
present musical ideal, unhappily, is the latest negro rhythm, 
mingled, perhaps, with shallow and sentimental pieces, 
engaging for the nonce but leading inevitably to a fool’s 
paradise. 

May this beautiful work, with its musical simplicity and 
entrancing melodies, lead others from the “‘ measured malice 
of music ” to further compositions, which though more subtle, 
possess the same power of compelling love and admiration from 
the hearer. 

Eric B. GELL. 
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MELLOTONE NEEDLES 


This needle-is made with a triangular shank similar to a 
fibre needle, terminating in a short round portion of gold 
wire having a conical point. The point is tipped with 
iridium, and the extremity is already formed to fit the 
record groove, presumably by a process of “‘ running in” on a 
dummy groove. Three grades of needle are supplied, desig- 
nated medium, loud and extra loud, the grading being produced 
by varying the length, and therefore the compliance, of the 
gold wire. 

The special feature of this needle is that it is almost un- 
wearable. It is guaranteed to play 1,000 records and one 
specimen was received by the Committee which had already 
played over 2,500 records and is still in a playing condition. 
This valuable property is achieved, of course, by the use of 
iridium for the needle tip. The great resistance to wear of 
this metal is well known by its use for the tips of fountain pen 
nibs. The Committee’s test of these needles naturally do not 
cover the life of such a needle, but they certainly confirm the 
claim that, for all practical purposes, the record does not wear 
away the needle point appreciably. Wear must take place 
in time, and an examination under high magnification of a new 
needle and of the much played specimen certainly show the 
latter to have suffered some wear. The amount, however, is 
astonishingly small when it is realised that this needle must 
have covered upwards of 1,000 miles of groove. 

A more important question is the converse, or the wear of 
the record by the needle, concerning which the manufacturers 
make special claims. Like the wear of the needle, a complete 
test of this feature would call for more exhaustive tests than 
the Committee could possibly carry out, but as far as our trials 
go, they show the Mellotone needles to be quite satisfactory 
in this respect. This question has become of such importance, 
that it seems desirable to give our readers a little more detail 
of the tests we have made as regards deterioration of records 
by these needles. One member of the Committee played an 
average orchestral record through twenty times with the same 
needle, and found the record quite unaftected at the end. 
Another member availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
by a Church Bazaar to test the needles, and a small batch of 
records were used continuously in conjunction with a Mellotone 
needle throughout the duration of the Bazaar. The records 
were closely examined afterwards, and nearly all were con- 
sidered to be in perfect condition. Furthermore, two members 
have discovered independently that certain records hitherto 
unplayable with a fibre, benefited so much by one playing with 
the Mellotone, that they will now go through with a fibre 
successfully ! 

Turning now to the quality of the reproduction obtained with 
these needles, the general conclusion is that the tonal quality 
is very variable. A number of different needles have been 
tried by a number of different persons, and a wide diversity 
of opinion appears in the verdicts. Moreover, we have found 
that a single observer, confining himself to one sample of the 
needles, is compelled to pass quite different judgments on 
different records. There is little doubt that the needle is 
capable in some cases of giving a fine, strong reproduction, but 
it is not consistent. In our opinion this is due to the fact that 
the form of the record groove is somewhat variable, while the 
form of the needle is practically fixed owing to the minute 
amount of wear. Any ordinary needle rapidly adapts itself 
by wear to be a snug fit in the groove, but with the iridium 
point this is impossible, and as a consequence cases occur 
in which the needle point is not sufficiently constrained by the 
sides of the groove, but has some slight freedom to move about 
laterally. Such movement of necessity introduces extraneous 
sounds into the music reproduced, and would account for the 
peculiar variability in performance to which we have referred. 
A superhard needle of this type, in fact, starts at a dis- 
advantage owing to the lack of standardisation of the profile 
of record grooves. 


As regards loudness this needle can hold its own with any 
we know, and this, together with the advantage of its per- 
manence, should make it a popular needle to use for dancing. 
The surface noise is considered to be distinctly greater than 
that associated with steel needles, but this is hardly a serious 
drawback for dancing purposes, where volume and brilliance 
are required. Where more serious music is concerned, it cannot 
be denied that the occasional failures of the needle to give a 
pleasing reproduction may prove disconcerting. There may be 
a class of gramophile, however, that will regard this as being 
quite outweighed by the good performances coupled with the 
banishment of the small bugbear of needle changing. 


Our EXPERT COMMITTER. 


The Physical Society Exhibition 


It is only in very recent years that the gramophone industry 
has been able to take its place among those which may be 
regarded as being under real scientific control, and which are 
directly dependent on scientific research. The change is 
shown by the fact that last year was the first time on record 
when the industry was represented at the Annual Exhibition 
of the Physical and Optical Societies. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
then made its début, and at this year’s exhibition the same 
company has a collection of exhibits of great interest. From 
the scientific point of view, perhaps the most interesting was 
a piezo-electric method of measuring the mechanical impedance 
of a sound-box. This is not the place for a description, and 
we understand that the apparatus is still only in an.experi- 
mental condition, but it will be readily understood that a 
method of directly measuring mechanical impedances would be 
a great advance. A piece of apparatus which is of great value 
in testing electrical pick-ups is an automatic response curve 
plotter. In order to achieve its object, this apparatus uses a 
vibration galvanometer in conjunction with a special trans- 
former in order to give the necessary logarithmic scale. The 
instrument will, we understand, be described shortly in the 
Journal of Scientific Instruments. The modes of vibration of 
the stretched diaphragm loud speaker used in the H.M.V. 
electrical reproducer were shown by playing pitch records with 
sand scattered over the speaker diaphragm. Other exhibits 
included a model of the H.M.V. Automatic Gramophone, 
specially made with glass panels so that the whole of the 
works could be seen in action, while the complete range of 
H.M.V. motors, from the earliest spring model up to the new 
1929 spring motor and the induction disc electric motor, were 
all on show. 

At the present time no other gramophone company exhibits 
at this show of scientific apparatus, but nowadays there is 
much to interest the gramophile on the stands of the electrical 
firms. For example, in the Research section the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Co. were demonstrating 
the difference in response between an old small horn speaker 
and an experimental moving coil model. It was interesting to 
note that while the former has no bass response, it was equally 
deficient at the higher frequencies, the whole response lying in 
the neighbourhood of 1,000 cycles, whereas the moving coil 
was still going strong at 6,000 cycles. A similar exhibit was 
to be found at the stand of the B.T.H. company, where the 
actual response of three different types of speaker was being 
recorded. The leading makers of valves and other apparatus 
for wireless work all had shows of their products. 


J. A. H. 
Gramo-Electric Amplifier No.2 


The next article on electrical reproduction will appear in 
the March number. Our Expert Committee has had needles 
on the brain recently. 
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SOME RECORD AND NEEDLE WEAR 
EXPERIMENTS—II. 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Wear of Needles after being once used. 


O the eighteen needles described and illustrated in our 
| last article (p. 317), we added one more, namely, Pyramid, 
loud tone, which came to our notice after the others 
had been examined, and the drawings made. The point of 
the new needle has a profile very similar in size and shape 
to that of H.M.V. loud tone, as can be deduced from Figs. 3 
and 4; with one exception all points in the box were well 
formed. 

Our first wear tests were directed to determining the wear 
of the needles caused by once playing one side of a 12in. record. 
Two records were. chosen, (i) H.M.V. C.1380, Zigeunerweisen, 
by Alfredo Rode; and (ii) H.M.V. C.1296, Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, second movement, finale. The first is a 
recording of fairly simple musical sound, being merely that of a 
violin plus pianoforte, and the second is a louder recording of 
complex musical sound, viz., that of a symphony orchestra. 
A dozen copies of each record were bought, so that each make 
of needle could be tested with (practically) a new record. 
Nineteen times in succession did the unfortunate operator 
listen to Zigewnerweisen, as it was played in turn by the 
nineteen varieties of needles; all twelve records were used, 
and none used more than twice. Then, as some little compen- 
sation, for nineteen times he listened in similar fashion to 
Schubert’s immortal strains, using of course a second selection 
of new needles for the purpose. 

The machine used was an H.M.V. re-entrant model, No. 163 ; 
the needle angle was 62°-+ 2° (it could not be made less 
without alteration to sound-box back or tone-arm, and the 
machine didn’t belong to us) and the alignment error did not 
exceed 3° or 4°. It was levelled statically, i.e., until a flat 
(unwarped) record laid on the turntable was horizontal when 
tested with a spirit level in two directions mutually at right 
angles. This course was adopted because it is probably that 
employed by most gramophiles who make any real attempt at 
levelling, as distinct from steadying, their machines and also 
because it is not too easy to level a machine dynamically when 
it is fitted with an automatic brake. The dynamic method, 
which is described in Novice Corner, p. 23, and in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, Vol. II, p. 381, is undoubtedly the superior ; 
the static method will be seen to lead to uneven pressure on the 
outer and inner walls of the record groove. 

After having played the two chosen records with two needles 
of each make the thirty-eight used needles were examined by 
means of the optical lantern previously used to determine their 
original profiles. Each needle “ point’? was examined in 
two positions, viz.: (i) side view, i.e., along the record track ; 
and (ii) front view, i.e., across the track. It was a comparative- 
ly simple matter to find the side view of a needle by mounting 
it in a small chuck, rotating it and watching the changing 
profile ; this having been outlined in pencil, a further rotation 
of the needle in the appropriate direction through 90° brought 
the front view on to the screen for tracing in its turn, As 
before, the magnification was 116°5 times the original. 


Results. 


For the time being we will ignore the tungstyle needles and 
begin with the front views of the other needles. 

FRONT PROFILES. In general, these are of little interest, 
as they closely resemble the profiles of the unused needles. 
Since in every instance the apex of the needle-point is worn 
off, it necessarily follows that the needles are axially shortened 


and that the points after one playing are therefore a trifle 
more snub-nosed than at the start; but the points are not 
perfectly symmetrical in shape and so our ‘ before” and 
“after ’’ drawings cannot be superimposed to demonstrate 
this statement. As the result of wear, each needle has two 
facets worn on its surface, meeting in a kind of chisel edge, and 
it might be expected that in the front views the apex of each 
needle would be a geometrical point in which two short sloping 
straight lines meet. The facets, however, are not flat but 
curiously curved surfaces, leading to profiles that in all cases 
are round in shape. 

The most interesting front profiles are those of the English 
Petmecky Needles, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Their close approxi- 
mation to the forms of the unused needles (see this vol., p. 319) 
is evident, but it is also seen that definite ‘‘ shoulders ”’ form 
on these needles at a, al, and 6, b1. Thisis dueto the needle- 
points being too’ broad, i.e., not sufficiently slow in tapering, 
to go well down into an H.M.V. groove, with the result that, 
if not at once, then very soon after a record has been started, 
the needle rubs against the top of the walls of the record groove. 
As will appear later, this seems to go hand in hand with an 
impaired reproduction of the music, which takes on a “‘ woolly ” 
tone. Hence we cannot recommend English Petmecky needles 
for use with electric recordings, since these needles‘ shoulder,” 
with records made by H.M.V. (which include Zonophones), 
and the Parlophone track closely resembles that of H.M.V. 
and the Columbia track is still less aceon modating to a broad 
pointed needle. Another point to notice is that the shoulders 
at a and al, where the inner wall of the record groove is touched, 
are more pronounced than those at 6, b!1, where the outer 
wall is in contact. This shows that our static method of 
levelling the turntable, already described, does not lead to an 
even pressure on the walls of the record groove. 

SIDE PROFILES.—(a) General. These are practically 
identical with the profiles of the unused needles, save that more 
or less of the needle tips have been cut off and replaced by 
short straight lines. The latter represent the chisel edges 
formed by the meeting of the two facets worn on each needle. 
It was anticipated that these edges would be inclined to the 
needle axes at 62°-+ 2°, this having been our so-called 
“needle angle,” but in many cases a marked divergence from 
this angle is found; the actual angles are then always too 
small. Two reasons may be assigned for this, and further 
experiments are needed to determine to what extent each of 
them is responsible for our results ; (i) actual bending of the 
tip of the needle ; and (ii) imperfections in the shapes of the 
needle shanks and needle-hole, which should theoretically be 
perfect cylinders and triangular prisms’ respectively ; this 
would result in a series of needles lying at slightly different 
angles relative to the axis of the stylus-bar when they are 
successively screwed up in the needle-socket of the sound-box. 

(6) Orchestra versus Violin. Comparison of the various 
pairs of needles used shows that there is little or no difference 
in the needle wear produced by the heavy orchestral record 
and the more lightly recorded violin record. It is impracticable 
to superimpose our “ before”’’ and ‘“‘after’’ tracings of the 
profiles and thus measure the axial shortening of each needle, 
owing to the needles not being accurately symmetrical. We 
are thus driven to measure the lengths of the chisel edges in 
order to make comparisons, a procedure open to the objection 
that a pair of needles from the same box sometimes had one 
with a point slightly broader than the other. <A typical pair 
of results is seen in the Pyramid Loud Tone Needles shown 
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in Figs. 3 and 4. On the whole, our results suggest that the 
orchestral record produced slightly more wear than did the 
other. With three needles, viz., Columbia Superbe, Columbia 
de Luxe and Columbia Ideale, the reverse at first sight seems 
to have been the case ; but in each of these instances the needle 
used for the violin happened to beslightly but decidedly broader 
than its confrére, so that these exceptions are perhaps more 
apparent than real. 

(c) “* To be used once only” needles. The results with these 
needles are much of a muchness. Typical results are shown in 
Figs. 5 to 8, which represent H.M. V. loud, medium and soft 
tone and Columbia Superbe needles respectively (orchestral 
record). With these, Figs. 3 and 4 may be compared. It is 
evident that the needle wear is substantial, and that the needles 
all wear to approximately the same extent, whether the grade 
be loud, medium or soft. 


(d) Semipermanent needles of standard shape. These needles, the 
Arrow, Duragold, Chromic, Chromic Electric, Petmeckyand Trum- 
peter, are claimed by their makers to be capable of repeated 
use, the minimum claim being six playings with the Arrow. 
Our results show that after one playing, the Arrow needle, 
Fig. 9, is worn practically as much as the “‘ once only ’’ Colum- 
bia Superbe needle, Fig. 8, which resembles it closely in shape. 
The others, after being used once, are all very appreciably 
worn, but the wear is rather less than with needles. of the 
“once only’ type. To illustrate this, we contrast Columbia 
Duragold, Fig. 10, with Columbia Brilliant, Fig. 11, these 
needles being very similar in shape and therefore handy for 
comparison. 

Experiments with these needles are being continued, but in 
view of their marked wear after the first playing, we doubt the 
advisability of using any of them more than once. 


(e) Fine semipermanent needles. The Duplex needle wears 
away and shortens in length more in one playing than any 
other needle we have tried, as will be seen from Fig. 12, where 
the approximate outline of the unused needle is also shown. 
The Euphonic (Fig. 13) and Sympathetic Chromic (Fig. 14) 
wear less rapidly than the Duplex, but more rapidly than the 
“once only ’”’ needles. This is probably due to the fact that 
there is a greater pressure (i.e., the same force over a smaller 
area of contact) on a very finely pointed needle than on one of 
the ordinary type. 

Thus, examination of Huphonic and Sympathetic Chromic 
needles after being used once only is sufficient to shatter any 
idea of their being capable of satisfactory use for about fifty 
times owing to their extremely small rate of wear. 


, 


Multiple Use of Fine Point Needles. 


For these experiments it became necessary to use another 
gramophone, one to which the experimenters using the optical 
projector apparatus could have ready access. Care was, of 
course, taken to ensure that needle-track alignment was good, 
while the needles used as well as the needle-socket of the stylus- 
bar on the sound-box were marked in such a fashion that it was 
possible to remove the needles for examination and replace 
them as before in the sound-box. The results were as follows. 


Sympathetic Chromic. As the needle wears away, the needle 
surface in contact with the record increases and the pressure 
therefore diminishes. Hence it is to be expected that succes- 
sive playings of a record will produce less and less axial shorten- 
ing of the needle. This is borne out by the results shown in 
Figs. 15 and 16, which show the side and front profiles of the 
needle: (a) unplayed; (6) after playing one side of a 12in. 
record 6 times; (c) after playing it 10 times; and (d) after 
playing it 16 times. At the 15th time of playing the tone of 
the music began to get ‘“‘ woolly” and simultaneously a 
“shoulder” began to develop on the needle. This cannot 
be seen in the front profile of the upright needle, but was visible 
when the needle was sloped and viewed along XY. 


Hence, so far as clarity of reproduction and absence of 
shoulders on the needle are concerned, this particular needle 
was good for use about 14times. We suggest that 10 playings 
per point should be regarded as the maximum for these 
needles, in order to allow for possible variations between 
individual needles. 


Euphonic. The side and front profiles in Figs. 17 and 18 
are shown for : (a) the unused needle; (6) the needle after 
playing one side of a 12in. record twice; and (c) 10 times 
respectively. Early in the 7th playing the reproduction of the 
music became “ woolly ” and by the time 10 playings had been 
made a pair of most. decided ‘‘ shoulders ’” had formed onthe 
needle. Thus, this needle was only good, musically speaking, 
for six playings. Allowing a margin of safety, 3 or 4 playings 
seems to be as much as should be attempted. 

Ability to use fine-point needles more than once is clearly 
not due to any extreme slowness of wear; rather is it due to 
the narrowness of the needle points, which allows of repeated 
use of the needles without the production of ‘ shoulders.” 
Without saying that the ‘‘shoulders”’’on the needles are the cause 
of the “ woolly” tone, it seems evident that poor reproduction 
and “shoulders” appear almost simultaneously ; hence our 
objection, already recorded, to the English Petmecky needles. 
It seems to us merely a matter of common sense to discard a 
needle once it shows signs of “ shoulders,”’ since this means 
wearing away of the tops as well as the sides of the walls of 
the record groove. 


Tungstyle Needles. 


With these needles ‘“ shouldering’’ seems very unlikely, 
owing to the fineness of the wire points. When first introduced, 
we believe these needles were cut off dead square, but nowadays 
the points are evidently slightly shaped (see p. 319 and also 
p- 415). Results with tungstyles have rather surprised us. 

We started with the impression that, after one of these needles 
had passed over about twenty convolutions of a record track, 
the point had been ground to fit the groove. To our surprise, 
we found that this “ grinding fit ’’ had not been accomplished 
even after one whole side of a 12in. record had been played ; 
further, it was still incomplete after the side had been played 
12 times. Playing for 24 times, however, was more than 
sufficient to fit the needle to the track. Our results are seen in 
Figs. 19 and 20, which show the side and front profiles of a 
tungstyle needle: (a) unused, and after playing one side of a 12in. 
record (6) 12 times and (c) 24 times respectively. Addi- 
tional wear on the needle can only increase the length of its 
chisel edge up to its maximum possible value. From the rate 
of wear as seen in our drawings it does not seem unlikely that, 
provided no accident occurs to the wire point, one of these 
needles could last for over one hundred playings. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE POETS AND MUSIC. By Dr. E. W. Naylor. 
(Dent, 6s.) 

I have a special interest in this study of the treatment of 
music in literature, for it includes a number of examples of 
authors’ blunders about the art, and a good many years ago 
I won a prize in The Music Student for gathering together the 
longest list of such errors. Dr. Naylor has found for himself a 
good many of these, and added others that I hadn’t got, but 
there are still some found that he has not mentioned, and he 
does not appear to have seen the two articles in which my 
collection was published. He mentions one collection, Dr. 
Southgate’s, which was given as a Musical Association lecture 
in 1895. I wish I had known of this before. 

He is entertaining and informative about the poets’ references 
to music, showing how ignorant many of them were, and how 


‘full and generally accurate was Shakespeare’s knowledge of 


musical technicalities. Like a wise man, he apparently made 
the most of his friends’ knowledge, and probably consulted 
experts like Morley whenever he was in doubt ; but he would 
know a great deal himself, for in his day musical knowledge 
and the ability to perform were widespread amongst the middle 
classes. There was an excellent paper on The Purpose behind 
Shakespeare's Use of Music by Mr. Perey Scholes in the 
Proceedings of the Musical Association for 1916-17, that might 
well be reprinted. It showed that the poet used music as an 
essential part of the emotional scheme of his plays, not merely as 
incidental and unimportant. 

There is in the book erudition, pleasantly set forth, and 
some humour. We hear of a novelist’s description of the 
** recorders *’ in Hamlet (the early variety of flute) as ‘“ two 
chaps”; of Ouida’s fiddle whose ‘‘ keys’’ were smashed ; 
of Tennyson’s “‘merely comical” treatment of music. I 
don’t think that the poet, in Come into the garden, Maud, 
necessarily meant that the dance band consisted only of 
‘ flute, violin, bassoon’’; he may merely have been picking, 
out for mention prominent instruments. Yet there is 
the suspicion, deepened by other of Tennyson’s musical 
references, that he imagined these three instruments could 
constitute a respectable orchestra. Kipling comes in for a 
rap or two, with his “clash of the brass and the wail of the 
horns ”’ (“‘ brass *” being incorrectly used to mean, apparently, 
cymbals). The study of Browning’s philosophy about music 
will please especially the happily still great body of that poet’s 
admirers, and Dr. Naylor is good, too, on Chaucer, Spenser 
and others. He rightly deplores the ignorance of music in which 
most public men appear to rejoice. That all has its effect in 
keeping back our development in opera and concert music. 
Wait till the next Labour government comes in! We may find 
a change for the better. We I. AL 


SCHUBERT’S SONGS. Richard Capell (Ernest 
Benn, 15/-). 

It is a rare pleasure to have such a book as this to review. 
Thoughtful, interesting and accurate, it provides the 
Schubertian with the very thing he has been looking for. 
Mr. Capell writes easily and well and in his book I have found 
not a single misprint! Reviewers are expected to complain of 
something, so I will say that I do not like the expression 
*‘ thenadays,’’ which appears once or twice on the earlier pages. 
But this is mere trifling, and, even so, Mr. Capell may retort that 
my dislike is only prejudice. We all admit ‘‘ nowadays” 
why not ‘‘ thenadays ”’ ? 

The plan of the book is simple. We begin with an intro- 
ductory chapter on “‘ Schubert’s Sentiment.” Then comes a 
most interesting discussion of the poets on whose works the 
composer drew, and it is gratifying here to find Mr. Capell 
bringing out the immense debt owed by Schubert, and not by 
Schubert only, to Goethe. Gretchen am Spinnrade (1814) and 
Erlkénig (1815) are alone sufficient to show how Goethe was 
able to draw the best out of Schubert long before his genius 
had learned to respond fully to any other impulse. 
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The third chapter, on ‘“‘ Schubert’s Style,” is the most 
interesting of all. Not only is its argument well worked out, 
but it is full of arresting sentences which singers and hearers 
alike would do well to consider. Most of the songs, he says, 
“are of a certain meditative order. In them [Schubert] is 
not addressing the world ; he is finding things out for himself 
as he goes his lyric way, and turning them over for his own 
charmed gaze.’’ And a few lines later we read ‘‘ The Schu- 
bertian song was the outcome of a delight in the new poetry and 
the new instrument”’ (the pianoforte). These are only a couple 
of sentences chosen at random amongst many just a 
enlightening. Mr. Capell is practical as well as sensible on the 
subject of translation and sensible, though perhaps not quite 
so practical, on transposition. But he is undoubtedly right 
when he says that ‘‘ The triumphant Allmacht demands a 
dramatic soprano like Austral.’”’ What about it, H.M.V. ? 

In the chapters that follow each one of Schubert’s songs— 
not merely the four hundred or so that are contained in the 
seven volumes of the Peters edition—is examined separately. 
Paraphrases of the words are supplied in many cases and the 
musical analyses strike a happy mean between the technicla 
and the popular. A chapter each is allotted to Die schdne 
Miillerin and Die Winterreise. 

Mr. Capell is not afraid of music type where a quotation is 
illuminating and the appendices are invaluable. The first 
gives the songs in chronological order, the second arranges 
them under the names of the various poets. Especially 
gratifying to gramophiles is appendix iii—‘‘ Gramophone 
Records’’; it is pleasant to find ourselves recognised as a part 
of the public that deserves consideration. As far as I can 
tell at a glance the list is fairly complete and up to date, 
including Duhan’s Miillerlieder (H.M.V.) and six Columbia 
records of Kipnis. I can find no mention, however, of the 
H.M.V. Gerhardt album that appeared simultaneously with 
the Duhan album. 

Finally, there is an index. All you have to do is to look up 
your song and read about it before turning on the record. So, 
you see, you can’t get out of it; you'll have to buy the book! 

ee ie 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By 
Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University Press, 
Cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, Is.) 


Those who were not canny enough to cut out of the Radio 
Times the serial parts of Mr. Scholes’s brief history can now 
enjoy this excellent bit of bovrilisation very cheaply. Naturally 
the consideration is extremely brief ; this is only a jumping-off 
book for those who have not read the author’s bigger history, 
or some other study, such as Colles’s or Stanford and For- 
syth’s. The freshest part is the chapter on “ impressionism.”’ 
Its comparisons of the spirit at work in music and in other 
arts during the late nineteenth century is suggestive and 
clarifying. It is curious that there are so few good attempts to 
deal with this delightful period. Of course, Mr. Scholes puts 
in, finally, a word for the innovators of to-day. How many 
will agree that ‘“‘the romantic style often seems near ex- 
haustion”’ ? Not the style, but the workers in it. How often 
do we expect an Elgar, a Wagner, a Strauss, a Brahms, a 
Franck, to arise? Like it or not, let us face the fact that the 
new big man who shall range up alongside the giants has not 
appeared on the horizon. Scores of petty men are running 
about and making a great noise, in this day when it is so easy to 
get publicity. Read Newman’s two articles in the Sunday 
Times of November 25th and December 2nd for the wisest, 
truest summing-up of the music-lover’s attitude to extremist 
music, and the strongest support for that attitude. No critic 
has said anything half so sensible for years. One big thing 
should be reiterated. Ten years ago I wanted to know 
why it should be assumed that the ear can go on for ever taking 
in more and more illogical combinations of sounds. I dared to 
say that it couldn’t, and that the easy comparisons about the 
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adverse reception (by a small number of people) of Wagner’s 
new ideas, and the dislike of the vast majority of musical people 
for most of the extremist music of to-day, were based on very 
unsound premises. The new music is not in any way com- 
parable to Wagner's, as Wagner’s compared with the music 
that lived before him. Much of the new music, I repeat, is 
making demands on our ears and sensibilities that we simply 
cannot allow. Idle to say that it is the new idiom, and must 
prevail. Composers only live in their audiences. People are 
showing what they think of the new music by simply refusing 
to come together to hear it repeatedly, as they joyfully gather 
year after year to meet the old friends. Whose is the fault ? 


K. K. 


OPERA SYNOPSES. A guide to the plots and 
characters of the standard operas by J. Walker 
McSpadden. 368 pp. George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd. (5s. net.) 


This little book was first published in 1913 and reprinted 
in 1919. A second edition was brought out in 1920 and twice 
reprinted. Evidently, then, it has found favour with a fairly 
wide ¢ircle of readers. In the revised and enlarged form in 
which it now appears it will prove even more attractive. 
The author remarks that his work is not an all-inclusive 
one, but that it endeavours “‘ to include all the operas actively 
in the repertoire of producing managers within the last few 
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years and those which are most frequently cited and consulted.” 
It is, in fact, so up-to-date that it deals with Bryson’s The 
Leper’s Flute, Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, Krenek’s 
Johnny plays on and Strauss’s Egyptian Helen. 

There are 353 pp. of actual text, in which 86 opera stories 
are outlined. Since with each opera one page is devoted to 
stating its title, characters, scene and time, composer and 
librettist and the date and place of the first production, it 
follows that there remains for the synopses an average of three 
pages per opera almost exactly, and three small pages at that. 
Herein lies the fundamental weakness of the book; it com- 
presses too much subject matter into too little space. The 
inevitable result is an absence of good literary style and 
occasional lapses into ambiguity and error. It is rather 
curious that these little blemishes, which do not seriously 
detract from the value of the book, occur most frequently in 
the sections dealing with some of the more popular operas, 
e.g., Aida, Carmen and Il Trovatore. Another curious result 
of the author’s necessity for brevity is that whereas Die 
Meistersinger, for example, has to be polished off in two pages 
and a third, the extraordinary jazz opera Johnny plays on 
must needs be accorded eight and a-half pages for the exposition 
of its rather crazy libretto. Though it is not immune from 
criticism, it is a handy little volume, substantially accurate, 
interesting and inexpensive, and may be cordially recommended 
to the notice of those readers who are fond of opera and wish 
to keep aw fait with the modern repertoire. PICCOLO. 


SCHUBERT IN THE STRAND 


By EVA MARY GREW 


I was dog-tired as I made my way through the city. The 

hyacinth shadows were already sweeping across the build- 
ings and darkening the over-crowded streets. I walked down 
the Strand, one of innumerable hurrying mortals; and a 
tune was born in my head—not, like Browning’s, out of the 
thump-thump and shriek-shriek of a train, but out of the 
noise and bustle of the town. It seemed to express the mad 
activities of the sounds around me and the unremitting watch- 
fulness we have to exercise when walking in London. It 
ran to the rhythm of Steel and Stone—Steel and Stone, and 
it was not at all pleasant. But suddenly, in the midst of 
the uproar and bewildering haste, the rattle of motor-buses, 
the din of horns and brakes, and the terrible pressure, came 
the sound of sweet music. For a moment the clatter had 
suddenly suspended itself, as it does every now and then in 
a way that no one can explain; and into the gap penetrated 
a real tune. Then at once it was gone. But a sense of mys- 
tery remained. I wondered where it had come from. Had I 
caught a fragment of someone’s wireless? There was no 
near-by window, however, through which a _ loud-speaker 
might throw its tones. Was it, then, some performer out- 
side a public-house or a theatre? Not this, either; for no 
such places were in the immediate neighbourhood. 

I paused and turned back, anxious to trace the source of 
this fragmentary touch of Schubert in London’s busy street 
in the centre of a rush hour. A little further up the Strand 
I had passed one of the street pianos that are becoming so 
rare these days. The instrument was adorned with an ex- 
ceedingly placid portrait of Queen Victoria, upon which the 
artist had impressed the most sweetly superior of smiles. I 
had wondered for an instant of time what the ‘‘ Good Queen ”’ 
would have had to say—could she have seen them—to the 
streams of conventionally short-skirted, crop-headed girls and 
women who crowded the thoroughfare almost as alike in 
their cloche hats as the pebblcs on the beach. My momentary 
glimpse of this picture had already brought to me thoughts 
of the quiet, more leisured days of the generation which ran 


I: was a late afternoon towards the end of November, and 


its course before this present one of ours, though the people 
then living thought that their period was the last stage in 
the accumulating of noise and confusion. 

Queen Victoria and the street piano had prepared my mind 
for the touch of Schubert and his melody. Surrounded as I 
was by pale-faced men and women, all intent on purposes 
that kept them in a perpetual state of hurrying, I became 
conscious of the beautiful green earth, the splash .of cool 
waters, the scent of meadows, and all the charm of a summer 
day in the country. The dirt and shabbiness around me dis- 
appeared. The worried business people gave place to people 
resting on a holiday. Such was the magic of a Schubert 
song, ‘‘ The Trout,’’ conveyed to a violin and set floating 
in the Strand late on a winter afternoon. Walking back a 
few yards, I came to a side street; and there the mystery 
was explained. I saw something that might ‘‘ draw the heart 
of a man from him with pity to behold ’’—a legless man 
propped on the curbstone, winding the handle of a gramo- 
phone, on the top of which was fixed an enormous horn. His 
face was charged with sorrow. It expressed the submissive 
resignation of the hopeless poor. Yet there was a light in 
his eyes, brought there perhaps by the music he was repro- 
ducing. What home had he? Who was the wife or child 
who brought him there, and who came to fetch him away at 
the end of the day? How had he been crippled? What was 
to be his future? Why should his fate be what it was? 

[ could not answer the questions. I only knew that, amid 
steel and stone and the enormous din of machines, he had 
brought a vision of purity and calm to me at least, and no 
doubt to a few others who had heard the melody in that 
momentary lull. [I could only hope that his occupation 
brought him in sufficient to live on; and as I dropped a six- 
pence into his cap I recollected that that sum of money was 
more than a half of what the composer of the song was able 
to get for his songs during his later years. Thus do we 
manage our world, while a kindly spiritual influence every 
now and then does something, as this delicate reminder to 
me of beauty and calm, to protect us from ourselves. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(474) I wonder how many gramophiles realise the enormous 
number of different makes of records on sale in the world to-day, 
to say nothing of obsolete makes? A.J.F. (Long Island, N.Y., 
U.S.A.) certainly seems to adduce good evidence for assuming 
that his is the most mixed of all private record libraries. His 
collection embraces the following brands :— 

Actuelle, Artista,* Arto*t, Autograph,* Banner,* Bell,* 
Beltona, Broadway,* Brunswick, Cameo,* Challenge,* Chicago 
Gramophone Society, Columbia, Conqueror,* Domino,* Edison 
Diamond Disc, Electra, Electron, Emerson,*{ Excellent,*t 
Fonotipia, Geniale,*; Gennett Electrobeam,* Grey Gull,* 
H.M.V., Harmony,* Homochord, Imperial, Italian Style,*t 
Lincoln,* Little Wonder,} Lyric,*+ Madison,* Maloof, Music of 
the Orient,*+ Metropole, National Gramophone Society, 
Nation’s Forum,t Odeon, Okeh,* Oriole,* Paramount,* Parlo- 
phone. Perfect,* Playtime, Popular Hit,* Q.R.S.,* Radiex,* 
Regal (British and U.S.A.), Roycroft Living Tone, Silvertone 
Truphonic,* Superior,* Supremo,* Unity Flexo (celluloid, 
8in.). Velvet Facet and Velvet Tone,* Victor (Victrola), Ward’s 
Trail Blazer,* Winner,* Youngster, and Zonophone. 

(The asterisks denote records that are made in 10in. size 
only, and the daggers indicate acoustic recording only). 

Not content with this, he has on order, Broadcast, Disque du 
Gramophone, Pathé, Radio and Witton records ; his scouts 
in the Fatherland and elsewhere are investigating Baidaphon, 
Beka, Dominion, Duophone, Elektrola, Gilbert, Homokord, 
Polydor, Polyfar, Polyphon, Rexophon, Rondophon and Tri- 
Ergon records ; he is wanting to try Electro-Vox, Nicole and 
Sonora; he has tried and rejected Crescent, Criterion, Gaelic, 
Leeds, Pathé Centrifugal 1l4in., Polonia, Rainbow, Royal, 
Shubert, Standard, Triangle and United records, all of which 
are now obsolete ; and has no use for Arion,} Eberlein’s Gramo- 
phonef (7in., 1900), Mac soud,t Nofrio (Giglio’s Italian),*f 
Opera Disc,t Parsekian, Phonotype,*t Splendor,*} and Verdi 
Electric L’Insuperabile records. 

Phew! What a list! I should love to see the normally 
happy and smiling London Editor sorting out this little lot for 
distribution to his reviewers. Poor T.M.! Poor J.W.G.! 
And poor Peppering! Yet A.J.F.is notsatisfied ; as Alexander 
sighed for more worlds to conquer, so he sighs for more curious 
makes, which he would like to exchan ze for some of his present 
strange brands. Does he realise that quite a number of 
English makes, some obsolete, are missing from his list ? 
What about Beka-Meister, Cinch, Coliseum, Dacapo, Diamond, 
Marathon, Phoenix, Rena, Scala and Tower, and a few more, 
the names of which have escaped me? And what of those 
dear little 7in. Berliner discs, that flourished when I was a 
boy ? Has he cast them aside, or do they count with his 
H.M.V. records or Victors ? 

(475) Some months ago a correspondent wrote describing 
a 7in. Berliner record that had come into his possession. I 
suppose these Berliners must b> the earliest of all gramophone 
discs. Quite a number of well-known brands appear to have 
first seen the light as Tin. single-sided discs, e.g., H.M.V., 
Victor, Columbia, Zonophone and Odeon. Recently I turned 
over quite a 1 rge parcel of these old souvenirs. Weird and 
wonderful was the music on many of them. Cornet solos and 
cornet and trombone duets were quite in the fashion in the 
old days. Arthur Pryor, of Pryor’s Band fame, was then a 
trombone player under Sousa and a prominent recording artist. 
An old Columbia was interesting, since its title, The last rose of 


summer, was printed on the label in three languages! | 
revived my acquaintnace with the old music-hall ballad 
Sweet Marie on a Berliner made in 1895, and an H.M.V. 
taught me the possibilities of Three women to every man. A 
villainous record of The Absent-minded Beggar was noteworthy 
as an early example, perhaps the earliest example, of a record 
the profits from which were devoted to a charitable cause. 
It was real charity to buy it, too. Incidentally I discovered a 
real hero in the person of Ferruccio Giannini, father of the well- 
known soprano Dusolina Giannini. He really tried to give 
the world good stuff and in May 1896 he essayed Di quella 
pira, top C included, for the Berliner! And the high note 
doesn’t blast, even though the record is practically worn out. 

Interested readers will doubtless find that their dealers, if 
old established, or local second-hand shops, have many of 
these early recordings tucked away in odd and dusty corners. 

(476) Several letters have come to hand re my paragraphs 
466, 467, 468, 469 and 472 in last month’s issue (p. 333). 
H.H.H. (Golders Green) remarks that Du alter Stefansturm 
is also known as The old refrain and has been recorded by 
Kreisler on H.M.V. D.A.269 while C.S. (Regents Park) and 
A.F.H. (Aberdeen) point out that under the anglicised title 
The old tower of St. Stephen it is to be found on Parlo. R.153 
and Parlo. E.10549. D.W.C. (Salisbury) refers to the now 
obsolete Vocalion K.05092 as being the finest old recording of 
La Source ballet music. After hearing the recent records of 
Granados’s fascinating Spanish Dances, issued by H.M.V., he 
is eager for Mr. Goossens to turn his attention to re ords of 
ballet music, as an occasional small dose of this tuneful stuff 
does no one any harm. R.E.G. (London, 8.W.1), a famous 
collector of early recordings, writes to mention among other 
things some more of Plunket Greene’s records, viz., Abschied 
(Schubert), The gentle maiden, Eva Toole, Trottin’ to the fair, 
Little Mary Cassidy and The Donovans (?). He also notes 
two 12in. H.M.V. Santley records, Non pit andrai and Thow’rt 
passing hence. William Paull, he says, made many records for 
H.M.V. about 1903 ; some of the best were In sweet September, 
The devout lover, Still as the night and Nazareth. David 
Bispham’s H.M.V. records included The sands o’ Dee (12in.), 
Sapphische Ode (Brahms), Hark. hark, the lark, The maid of 
Athens, and a setting of Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms (12in.). R.EG. also adds that Charles Saunders 
recorded for H.M.V. about 1905; the only record he can recall 
is The enemy said from Israel in Egypt, which he thought was 
very nasal. Unfortunately I must chide this correspondent 
for not quoting any catalogue numbers. 

I have no doubt that the latter part of the preceding para- 
graph will rejoice th: heart of J.N-R. (Beckenham), since he 
is desirous of collecting special pressings of records by the best 
singers of the past. He has already thanked me for last 
month’s reply in a not uncommon fashion, namely, by 
extending the scope of his former query. As before, he prefers 
10in. records to be quoted and asks for references to the early 
records, H.M.V., of Suzanne Adams, Morel, H. Lane Wilson, 
Denham Price, Carrie Tubb and William Green ; also, he wishes 
to know if Walter Hyde ever recorded Lord, how many hired 
servants from The Prodigal Son. 

Nobody else has sent any further information regarding 
Santley’s H.M.V. records. D.W.C. remarks that recent press- 
ings of those in the H.M.V. No. 2 list sound much better than 
older copies, but this correspondent particularly wishes to 
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draw attention to Santley’s Columbia records, which appear 
to have been recorded only a few weeks before his death. They 
are Col. 360, To Anthea and The Rosary, and Col. 373, Father 
O’ Flynn and Simon the Cellarer. Two correspondents, D.W.C. 
and R.E.G., write with reference to Bispham’s Columbia 
records, now all cancelled from the list. R.E.G. quotes the 
following as being the pick of the bunch ; Schubert’s Erlkénig, 
Der Wanderer, Hark, hark, the lark and Who is Sylvia ?; and 
Danny Deever. D.W.C. mentions The arrow and the song and 
Oft in the stilly night, which were withdrawn from the catalogue 
about four years ago. He also adds that Bispham recorded 
for the German Rena Company, which was apparently absorbed 
by Columbia; at any rate, many readers must have seen 
Columbia-Rena records. Bispham’s Rena record, No. 154, of 
It is enough (Elijah) and Where’er you walk (Semele), which 


D.W.C. acquired at second-hand, is one of his most cherished 
possessions. He writes most enthusiastically of It is enough 
and cites Mr. Klein’s judgment in THz GRAMOPHONE, Vol. 2, 
p. 320, in support of his rhapsody. I believe there are many 
gramophiles who justly admire Bispham’s old records, so I will 
quote three which still appear in the American Columbia 
catalogue. They are as follows: 5010M, Pirate song (Gilbert) ‘ 
and Danny Deever (Damrosch); 5032M, Annie Laurie and 
The Arrow and the Song; 5033M, Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms and Oh! ruddier than the cherry. 

(477) And now to end with an 8.0.8. Eugéne Goossens 
conducted his own Four Conceits for Velvet Face, but the 
record is now cancelled. A.M.G-B.(Midlothian) would be 
grateful to any reader who can suggest where a copy may be 
obtained. 


mW 


A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMME, 
TEST RECORDS, &c. 


By 


s HAT records would form a Programme demonstrating 
V V the capabilities of my gramophone?” This is the 
question I am dealing with. It is not a matter of 
musical synthesis: I do not, however, think there is any 
outrage of good taste, violent mutilation, or jarring juxta- 
position perpetrated in the selection given. Offering this 
programme with this definite object, I confidently leave it to 
be justified by trial. 
Programme. 


1. Piano Concerto, Schumann, second side of first record, 
H.M.V. D.B.1059. 


2. Soprano, Rethberg, Elsa’s Dream, H.M.V. D.1420. 

3. Orchestra, Brahms’ Ist Symphony, ninth side (final disc), 
H.M.V. D.1503. 

4. Bass, Chaliapine, Der Doppelgénger, H.M.V. D.B.1184. 

5. Orchestra, Tchaikovsky’s Waltz Serenade, Columbia, 
L.2182. 

6. Soprano, Spani, Mimi’s Farewell, H.M.V. (10in.) D.A.879. 

7. Piano, Levitsky, Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6, second side, 
H.M.V. D.1383. 

8. Bass, Allin, Hear me ye winds, Columbia, L.1790. 

9. Soprano, E. Schumann, Morgen, H.M.V., D.B.1010. 

10. Choir, Mozart’s Mass, Kyrie Eleison side, H.M.V. D.1147. 

11&12. Organ, Bach Fantasie, both sides, Columbia, 9552. 


Test Records. 

Now, my object in specifying the following test records, is 
to help you to judge whether your sound-box mainly, and your 
machine generally, arefunctioning satisfactorily, in relation to 
what I must assume you can sufficiently carry in mind, viz. : 
the real thing. 

For String Tone, generally, Elgar’s Bavarian Dance, No. 2, 

H.M.V. D.1367. 
For robustness of strings, and for detecting any over-shrill 
edge, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, fifth side, H.M.V. B.D.999. 
For Orchestral mass tone, “‘ punch,” and for detecting over- 
shrillness and blur, Twilight of the Gods, H.M.V. D.1227. 
For detecting any tendency to “split-edge”’ in Soprano, 
Standchen, H.M.V., D.B.1010. 
For timbre and definition in Bass, both sides of Columbia, 
L.1790. 


WILLIAM S. WILD 


Getting the best results from your combination is a very 
interesting problem, by no means simple or capable of quick 
solution. Approach it with patience, and along a well ordered 
and carefully noted path. 

Position of machine. This has got to be settled: I would 
suggest tentatively placing it in the most convenient corner, 
and then seeing to the other matters I shall mention; the 
position can be altered later on. Then tackle the alternative 
systems, which I will call “hard” and “soft ’’ mounting. 
The ‘ hard ”’ system is—getting the cabinet of table model in 
contact with table, thus putting out of contact the rubber feet 
or balls on bottom of cabinet: this can be done by wooden 
blocks, hard buttons, small china paint dishes, or glass objects 
of suitable size and shape, inserted between cabinet and table, 
also adding glass piano leg insulators under table legs, the 
latter, of course, being sufficient in the case of pedestal models. 
This ‘‘ hard ” system will sometimes, particularly in “‘ dead ”’ 
rooms, give a “life’’ to the reproduction: its dangers are— 
over-hard resonance and motor noise. The “soft” system 
consists in augmenting the rubber balls or feet on cabinet. 
Sorbo balls, cut in half, placed between cabinet and table, 
and under feet of table legs, or circular rubber shoe heels (less 
resilient), old worn or new ones, may be tried. Concurrently 
with this experiment, attention should be directed to the 
levelling of machine; not by spirit-level, but by placing a 
record on, one which has a large amount of plain surface without 
run-out,” (I use an old single-sided 12in. Columbia, Until, 
7219), and seeing that when turn-table is revolving the tone- 
arm does not swing inwards or outwards, but remains steady, 
of course, with sound-box on and preferably a fibre needle. 
For levelling, buttons of various thicknesses, or worn rubber 
shoe heels, are the useful things. Then, height of machine 
from floor is a variable factor: obtaining this variation will 
depend on your resources, only, be careful to get a “ firm” 
mounting, unaffected by action of winding up. 

Such a large number of the factors affecting the reproduction 
by your machine, in your room, are so unique, that only by 
your experimenting can the best for you be found. 

In conclusion,—spending a shilling on the hand book 
Novice Corner is @ sign of the humility of sanity, that reaps 
a rich reward in the grand total result. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandwm. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 

GREETINGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—At the beginning of a new year, may I be per- 
mitted to offer you my warmest congratulations on your 
splendid paper and my heartiest good wishes for its continued 
success. I am proud to number myself amongst the pioneers, 
by which I mean that I bought the very first number and have 
ever since looked forward impatiently to the appearance of 
each monthly issue. Living abroad, your paper provides me 
with delightful reading and a mine of up-to-date information, 
so that on my annual visits to England, I am fully prepared for 
what I want to see and hear. 

A great deal has been written and advertised in your pages 
on the subject of Record Storage and its effects on records. 
My own experience might be of interest. For the last eighteen 
years a gramophonist of the most ardent type, I have always 
kept my reeords vertically in storage boxes. These boxes are 
of a well known type, hold twenty-five records apiece, with a 
numbered cardboard leaf between each, the titles being written 
on an index on the lid. Never once have I ever had to complain 
of warping, in fact, I have read with amazement your contri- 
butors’ horrid tales of distorted discs and their earnest en- 
deavours to grapple with this calamity. Then came the special 
albums for complete works plus, for me, that deadly disease 
which someone has so aptly named ‘‘ completeworkitis.”” I 
stacked my albums vertically into the lower storey of my 
pedestal machine, but subsequent albums for which there 
remained no room had to be laid flat on my record table. I 
was away from home for several weeks just after this overflow, 
and on my return found these records in, I speak generously, 
almost cylindrical form. Fearing that some dire epidemic 
had attacked my entire collection, I carried out feverish tests: 
but no, only the albums which had lain horizontally were 
infected. Every other record, and some there are of great 
age, spun flat and smooth as I had always known them to do. 

May I be allowed to make one observation? In your 
excellent reviews of the monthly issues of new records, I would 
suggest that your reviewers devote less space to the analysis 
of the music and more to the recording and playing. I imagine 
that most of us know our Rosa Newmarch in the majority of 
instances and the most important thing to potential purchasers, 
which is what we all are, is not the story of the music or a 
description of the orchestration, but the standard of recording 
and playing attained. And of these two, chiefly the recording. 

My thanks to Mr. Holt for his excellent article on 
Rachmaninov. In successive years we have been battered by 
Beethoven and saturated with Schubert, now let the recording 
companies turn their attention to this most neglected composer. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bucharest. R. B. Macieop. 


THE GOURMAND IN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I was on the point of sitting down to write out a 
long and interesting list of unrecorded music when my pen, by 
some strange freak, twisted in my hand and I find instead 
that I’m going to write against such lists. 

First let me say that not only admiration but a real awe 
overwhelms me when I contemplate the voracious appetites 


of so many of your readers (as exhibited in their letters) who 
would devour at one fell swoop the entire compositions of 
Elgar, Bach, Schumann, etc. . . . and secondly may I remark 
that it would be entirely pertinent to curtail or omit these 
letters altogether from your Correspondence page. 

They serve no use and might be replaced, to the joy and 
benefit of your readers, by some admirable composition from 
the pen of Mr. Chislett or Mr. Klein or—even by an extension 
of your now altogether too brief editorials! They represent, 
alas, the voice of the indulged child who will not finish what is 
on his plate. 

A little while ago they were crying for Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms, and now the recording companies are being 
abused for their neglect of Bach. And when Bach is being 
granted profusely (like Schubert at the present moment) a 
groan will go up for Mendelssohn. 

The companies are so immensely liberal with their offerings 
(and we never know what they are hiding up their sleeves) 
that I cannot help wondering if some of those to whom the 
gramophone comes as a conquest which has cost them little 
heat are not becoming glutted. 

I can, if they cannot, look back to the days when we 
appreciated the occasional good things that we got (plus blast 
and scratch), and similar experience might have made these 
gentlemen more dainty eaters. 

A little bit of sensible criticism is a welcome cocktail in any 
journal (though I noticed no sign of praise for your magnificent 
August number), but, oh, these gormandizers ! 

Stop them and let’s have more space . . . if it’s only for 
Societies’ reports. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W. 2. MANUEL DERFLA. 


ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeEAR Str,—As a result of the favourable comment made by 
your reviewer on the organ record made by Dr. Henry Ley on 
the organ of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (H.M.V. C.1537) I 
made it an acquisition to my library of records, and found as I 
expected, on playing the record, that the titles on either side 
of the disc being inadequately quoted may in themselves be 
misleading to a certain extent to prospective purchasers. 

** The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” as it is quoted, refers to 
a movement of one of Handel’s Organ Concertos (the first 
movement of No. 4, in F, I believe), and the ‘‘ Pastorale ” by 
Guilmant is the second movement of Guilmant’s Organ Sonata 
No. lin D; and while abridged titles of this character may be 
calculated to attract casual organ music admirers, it probably 
has a deterrent effect on those who are anxious to collect 
uncut versions of organ sonatas, and symphonies. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Ley or some other eminent organist 
will now complete both Guilmant’s Sonata No. 1, and also 
Handel’s Concerto, as the first and last movements of the 
former work are superior to the Pastorale just recorded. May 
we also have some of Rheinberger’s early organ sonatas 
recorded in complete form, in addition to such lighter pieces 
of J. S. Bach, as, for example, the Toccata in F ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Bristol. C. H. Hancock. 


DER ERLKONIG. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Few translators seem to think that the name 
Erlking needs comment; yet its origin is curious, for in 
adopting it from Herder’s translation of a Danish ballad Goethe 
immortalised a blunder. The Danish word was Ellerkong 
and, while elle may, it appears, mean the same as the German 
Erle (namely alder), in this context it means elf. By derivation 
the sense would therefore be Elf-king, but Herder evidently 
and Goethe probably understood some kind of tree-spirit. 
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This accords with the reference to the willows and _ their 
prominence in the old illustration which you reproduce. I 
well remember as a small boy being shown the traditional 
scene of the ballad. It was a spot near Jena where, as I recall 
it, a road that skirts bare down-land suddenly passes below 
an isolated clump of trees. 

Yours faithfully, 





Chiswick. C. SULLY. 
CELESTINA BONINSEGNA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
DeAR Srr,—I was greatly interested in Mr. Kaikhosru 


Sorabji’s letter, but sorely put out by the fact that he places 
Eva Turner in the same category as Celestina Boninsegna. 
Frankly I do not care for Miss Turner, either on stage or record, 
yet she is a first rate vocalist, and many people admire her. 
Tastes differ. But to class her with Boninsegna! No, I 
can’t let that pass. Has Mr. Sorabji compared the following 
records of both artistes ? Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo 
sapete, Tosca: Vissi d’arte, Gioconda: Swicidio! and Trova- 
tore: D’amor sull ali rosee. Let me compare them. 

Eva Turner: All excerpts sung in clear, powerful tones, 
except in the lower register, which could be stronger. Middle 
register pleasant, but top notes harsh, open and inclined to be 
forced. The expression is fairly good, especially in Suicidio ! 

Boninsegna: Also sung in clear, powerful tones. Perfect 
balance between the three registers, each one as glorious as the 
other. Her top notes are magnificent—pure, unforced and 
amazingly flexible. An intensely dramatic and extraordinary 
individual voice, and her tremendously wide range can be 
tested by playing the Gioconda record for the unique tenor-like 
quality of her wonderful bottom register, and the Trovatore 
record for her excellent coloratura. There is no comparison 
between the two ladies, although Miss Turner has the advantage 
of modern recording. 

For twelve years (I was but ten when I first heard a Bonin- 
segna record) she has been my favourite soprano. Every 
month I search the catalogues for new sopranos, but have never 
found one to come up to my beloved Celestina. Although I 
like all good voices, male and female, the soprano is my 
favourite, and the following have given me the greatest pleasure 
—Calvé, Destinn, Spani, Giannini, Ponselle, Rethberg, Betten- 
dorf, Gjungjenac-Gavella, Galli-Curci, Dal Monte, Guglielmetti, 
Gentile, and Salvi. The last two are not so perfect in tech- 
nique, but their voices are lovely. Heldy is fine on the stage. 

Every time I put on Hina Spani’s records I am enraptured, 
but if I put Boninsegna’s on directly afterwards I am still 
loyal to my first love. All the same I wish the Gramophone 
Company would get Spani to record Salce, Salce, and Ave 
Maria from Otello. We could do with it. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, W.14. CECELIA BoOEHMERT. 
SINGING. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your reference in your footnote to my last letter 
underlines my contention as to the insufficient appreciation of 
Norman Allin. Whatsoever this singer may have been heard 
to do, he has abundantly shown that he can sing and finely, 
[ recollect a really magnificent Hunding of his two years ago 
at the “ Garden,” and a superb performance of Furibondo spira 
il vento such as are within the reach of none but front rankers. 
And if Mr, Allin may occasionally overstep the bounds of pure 
singing, he has not the slightest need to do so, and could he 
always be among a company of his peers instead of the shocking 
associates with whom he is usually to be found in his operatic 
appearances he would doubtless lose altogether a habit the 
most contagious imaginable when one is singing in the company 
of completely bad singers who never stop doing it for one single 
instant. 

Miss Turner is not only as fine a singer as Boninsegna, but 
a much finer and more scrupulous artist. Boninsegna pulls 
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phrases about, breaks their backs with rubati that amount to 
robbery with violence, slows down allegro caballetta’ movements 
to a jog-trot or walking pace andante to the destruction of 
their character. Her treatment of the Ah/ bello a me ritorna, 
which follows on Casta Diva is a case in point. Making all 
allowances for the recognised canons of convention in the 
interpretation of these arias and such, Boninsegna is really 
inordinate in those matters. At first so glorious is her voice, 
and so splendid her singing artistry, that one might be inclined 
to overlook her maltreatment of the music. The executioners of 
mediaeval times worked we are told according to an elaborate 
technique and so great was their skill and high elegance of 
their art that people have been known to remain alive quite 
a long time—but they were killed after all . . . there is no 
getting away from it. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.1. KaIkHOSRU SORABJI. 

May one add a postcript on quite another matter, Mr. 
Richard Holt’s admirable article on Rachmaninov’s work as a 
composer ? I am surprised, while paying a well deserved 
tribute to Rachmaninov’s beautiful songs, Mr. Holt does not 
mention the lovely wordless ‘‘ Vocalise ”’ which with Medtner’s 
remarkable Sonate-Vocalise makes two of the finest specimens 
of the kind extant—and the very wonderful. set of six songs, 
Op. 38,containing in Nos. 1, 5 and 6, things of a rare sombre- 
coloured but rich beauty. 


SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—I have received so many communications from 
your readers in reply to my letter suggesting that some of 
the most beautiful less well known songs might be recorded 
for the gramophone by great artists instead of repetitions of 
what have already been well recorded. I am grateful for the 
interest shown, and particularly thank the two kind unknown 
friends who were good enough to give me the Polydor numbers 
of Faithfw Johnnie, Oh cruel was my father and Frihlings- 
glaube. I have these records, but they are disappointing. 
Faithfw Johnnie is sung in German, and Beethoven wrote his 
lovely tune for the equally lovely Scottish words, and not for 
the rather poor German translation. I therefore still feel that 
another record might be made in English, inspite of the existing 
one by Julia Culp and the old Vocalion one. 

If we may not have British artists to sing it, I should like it 
sung by Paul Reimers and Alma Gluck as a duet, for which it 
is certainly intended, although I should personally prefer to 
have a.record of it by two Scottish artists, perhaps Mr. Neil 
MacLean and his wife. 

Schubert’s Friihlingsglaube was a disappointment to me, as 
my record is rather shrill, and rather out of tune. Another 
beautiful Beethoven song that I should particularly like to see 
recorded is Beethoven’s Lied der Mignon ( Kennst du das Land). 
I think it is much more beautiful than the one by A. Thomas. 
Yours faithfully, 

ELsPpeTH CAMPBELL. 





Inverary. 

SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THz= GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I add my voice to those of Mr. Tatton 
and Mr. Crabtree in praise of the works of Charles Wood, who, 
I consider, the one great musician Cambridge possessed during 
the ten years preceding his death. And may I ask that we 
can have more of his works on the gramophone. But while 
we are on the subject of unrecorded songs I must call attention 
once again to the two song-cycles from the “ Shropshire Lad ”’ 
set by George Butterworth. For simplicity and beauty of 
melody I know of few songs that can beat this, and I find their 
absence from all gramophone lists of records as amazing as the 
absence of genuine English Folk Songs rightly sung, which 
Mr. Crabtree so justly deplores. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ambleside. KENNETH SPENCE. 
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FRENCH SONGS. 
(Zo the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—In the October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE the 
question is broached of records being made by the N.G.S. of 
modern French songs: an excellent idea, but for those of 
your readers who are interested insuchrecordssome details of 
a few French songs already recorded in the French H.M.V. 
catalogue may be of service. 

A very fine selection has been made by that fine and sen- 
sitive singer, Charles Panzéra, who sings the part of Pelléas 
on the French H.M.V. records with such delicacy. 

Lamento (Fauré) coupled with Clair de lune (Fauré) ; Chan- 
son triste (Duparc) coupled with Le Noel des enfants qui n'ont 
plus de maisons (Debussy); La Vie anterieure (Duparc) with 
LT’ Inwitation au voyage (Duparc); Phydilé (Duparc) with La 
Mer (Ropartz); Nocturne (César Franck) with Sur wn vieil air 
(Bordes) ; D’une Prison (Hahn) with Cimetiére de campagne 
(Hahn). The numbers of these respectively are: P.739, 
P.723, W.836, W.950, W.861, P.758. P.=10in., W.=12in. I 
can highly recommend all these records, and I hear that 
Panzéra has recently recorded several more of Debussy’s 
songs including Le Promenoir des amants and Ballade des 
femmes de Paris. 


M. Panzéra, I see is to give two recitals at the Wigmore Hall f 


in 1929, on March 15th and 18th. 

It is interesting to note that he is the second famous baritone 
to sing the role of Pelléas (though written for a tenor), because 
Maguenat also sang the part in many seasons at Covent Garden 
before the War, and sings the part on the French Columbia 
records of Pelléas ; but he has not that limpid and sympathetic 
quality which makes Panzéra’s reading so attractive. 

Yours faithfully, 

Barkisland. : THomas MARCHETTI. 

[M. Panzéra’s first appearance in the English catalogue is 
reviewed on another page.—ED.] 


EXPERIMENTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I have recently been trying a “ Meltrope ” 
sound-box, a stock model, on my H.M.V. Model 156. I was 
previously using an “ Exhibition’? modified for me by Mr. 
Wild, and it was quite good. However, I took a ‘“‘ Meltrope ” 
on trial, and I may say that with fibre needles it was a revela- 
tion. I had, of course, the Lifebelt, the model with two 
steel rods running through. However, I found certain 
drawbacks, one being that needle points were prone to go 
(‘‘ Halls ’? gave best results). 

After reading Mr. Wild’s article in Tak GRAMOPHONE I was 
in rather a dilemma. I wanted the Lifebelt for alignment, 
but I also wanted to get rid of the obvious “‘ over-compliance.”’ 
The result was an experiment. I dug out an old Lifebelt of 
the original type and cut a piece off about three-quarters of an 
inch long, which I discarded. I then pushed four pieces of 
flat clock spring under the ring which I kept at the cut end. 
This end I pushed on to the tone-arm, leaving just sufficient 
to take the adaptor right home and leave a small clearance 
between it and the tone-arm end. When the sound-box was 
fitted and the ring screwed right home I had a short, stiff type 
of Lifebelt giving reasonably good alignment. Musically, the 
result is wonderfully good. I have tried it out with all kinds 
of records, electrical and otherwise, and with uniform results. 
With the old recordings, notably the César Franck Quartet 
(Virtuoso) and the F major Beethoven (Catterall) the result is 
wonderful, the balance in the slow movement of the latter 
being very fine. Even in these old recordings the ‘cello and 
viola have come into their own at last, and I now get a string 
quartet, not a “violin solo with trimmings of an undeter- 
minate character.” 

The clock spring used came, I believe, out of a defunct 
“ Bell’ clock, and is a quarter-inch in width. 
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Last night, by way of experiment, I played the Mendelssohn 
D minor Trio right through without re-cutting une needle, 
which stood up to it until friend Pablo spoiled it at the finish 
of the last movement. He is very hard on fibres and so, 
strangely enough, is John Goss and his Quartet—-or so I find. 

I hope that the results of my mild experiment may be of 
sufficient interest to justify this lengthy scrawl. 


Yours faithfully, 


Wokingham. (Rev.) JoHn CoNOLLy. 


FILM RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. P. Wilson answering, as he states, many 
enquiries regarding the position of the film record, gives infor- 
mation which is quite at variance with the actual facts of the 
case. 

There are three points to be considered, the length, the cost 
and the efficiency, present and prospective, of the record. 

To the first point Mr. Wilson is favourably inaccurate, to the 
second he is unfavourably so, and to the third, which is the 
most important, and which is the determining factor, namely 
the quality of the reproduction which is obtainable, or in 
immediate prospect of being obtainable, from the phono film 
he pays no account. 

Mr. Wilson says that for the registration of 30-5,000 fre- 
quencies (I use the word frequencies rather than cycles since 
electrical recording does not necessarily enter) a length of film 
of about 4 inches is required. Will Mr. Wilson please say how, 
with a pencil or band of light it can be contrived to describe 
5,000 frequencies in a length of 4 inches, when the finer point 
of a recording Sapphire does not register this number even in 
the length of the 20-35 inch line of the 12in. dise record. 

Taking the De Forest system, which is as elaborated as any, 
the width of the band of light in the direction of the travelling 
film, is 1-40th m.m.,that is about one thousandth of an inch. 
It is a moderate postulate upon this basis to assume that the 
form of even the shortest musical wave cannot be registered in 
less than three thousandths of an inch, i.e., one unit for the fore, 
one for the centre and one for the after part of the wave. This 
would make a possible maximum of 333 to the inch, which is 
well in excess of actuality, or 1,332 to the 4 inches. The De 
Forest film, like others, uses 16 pictures, or about 14 inches 
to the second, and still without accomplishing 5,000 frequencies. 

Mr. Wilson might suppose that this is all the more in favour 
of his argument as to cost, seeing that his reckoning of the 
length has to be multiplied by no less than four, but as the same 
system admits at present of ten records lying side by side 
along the film the altered estimate may be divided by ten. 
This, however, is not the limit, for in an invention of 1907, 
now revised, as many as 20 such records can be placed side by 
side. Mr. Wilson’s lls. multiplied by 4, and divided by 20, 
becomes 2s. 2d. as actual possible cost of material. But the 
essential point of scrutiny is the quality of the reproduction, 
which is distinctly inferior to that of the gramophone, and which 
has not afforded up to the present any fair prospect of im- 
provement as long as the systems introduced contain so many 
interchanges of processes as those of recent inventions, which 
carry no improvement in result or detail upon the phono films 
which were obtained in 1907, and which at that time were, 
perhaps justly, refused admission, as it was required of them 
that they should show superiority to the gramophone ; and 
why not now! It is not the question of cost that keeps the 
phono film back, but its inferior effectiveness in reproduction, 
and this needs to be elucidated, as it might be surmised other- 
wise that the difficulties of introducing the film record in the 
home are easily surmountable. 


Yours faithfully, 


Highbury, N.5. W. Hoven. 
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[Mr. Wilson replies as “vllows :— 

1. When I talk about frequencies of 5,000 cycles per second, 
I mean frequencies of 5,000 cycles per second. Why Mr. 
Holden thinks that the term “cycles” has any necessary 
connection with electricity is scarcely worth pursuing. 

2. When I said that 4 inches of film per second would be 
necessary to record up to 5,000 cycles I was not merely beating 
the air{nor was I unaware that some film recording systems 
use three times as much film. It is possible to use a band of 
light less than 1-10,000th inch in width. I happen to have 
spent some months inquiring into the details of the various 
systems, their physical limitations and commercial possibilities. 
Mr. Holden is evidently content to form his notions partly on 
preconceived ideas, partly on what could be done in 1907 and 
partly on the results of one system. 

3. I was also aware that under the varying density system 
of film recording, a width of film of only 1-10th of an inch is 
being used, and that on that basis 10 distinct records could be 
fitted side by side on one film of the usual width. But there 
are good reasons for rejecting a multiple film of that sort, both 
rom the point of view of production and from that of use. 
fnceidentally, Mr. Holden’s calculations go astray at this point. 
He forgets that I had divided the cost of film by 3, on the 
ground that a film could be used of a size smaller than the 
normal. On his basis of argument, then, 2s. 2d. should be 
6s. 6d. 

4. I must ask to be excused from pursuing Mr. Holden 
when he mounts his hobby-horse. There is no reason whatever 
why interchange of process (sound, electricity, light, electri- 
city, sound) should necessarily involve more distortion than 
mechanical recording and mechanical reproducing or even as 
much distortion. The fact that electrical recording in a few 
years has entirely superseded the old mechanical system is 
sufficient answer to any such contention, though I fear that 
even now Mr. Holden will not acknowledge the superiority of 
the electrical process. Similarly when I assert that I have 
heard film records (in private demonstration) which were 
definitely better than any gramophone record I have heard, I 
do not expect him to believe me. Such, however, is the case. 
All the same, I do not expect to see any commercial develop- 
ment of film records for home use for many years to come. 
They are not yet practical politics. ] 


OPEN LETTER TO ERIC SIMONS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF RECORD STORAGE AND MATRIMONY. 
(See “ Putting Rage into Storage,” p. 295.) 

My DEAR FRIEND AND BrorHEeR,—Your heartrending story 
of domestic friction has touched me (like the needle-point on 
the record) in the core of my being. More so perhaps because 
apparently you are unaware of the universality of the affliction, 
thinking that it is an experience applicable only to yourself. 

Alas, my poor Brother! there are thousands of sufferers 
like you, but unlike you, they are silent in their agony—mute, 
inglorious Stiltons with the maggot of suppressed anguish 
eating away the very centre of their hearts. 

Woman the intuitive, with the Inner Vision ?! Bah, pshaw, 
tut, faugh gnd other terms so beloved of novelists! For why, 
if so, do not their intuitions warn them against these ill-suited 
matings of gramophobes and dittophiles ? Let the crashing 
thunder, that drowns Caruso’s best, reply ; let the lightning 
with its swift jagged spears shattering the pinks and greens 
give its reasons, let . . . but no, the mind staggers before such 
impertinent questionings, for there is and can be, neither here 
nor hereafter, any reply. It is one of the ultimate mysteries. 

There is but one way to real and lasting peace but that is 
the way of the hero who must be prepared to face the great 
unknown for his deed—and the only records there are in that 
land are those of the recording angel. Perhaps, after all, peace 
would not be found there, only pieces. 

Consequently, let it be the lesser way and that is to take 
up the carpet and floor boards and secretly to make a storage 
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cupboard between the floor-joists and therein to place, box 
by box, those treasures that are too precious to expose to the 
common ear except upon the rarest occasions. After all, the 
best wine lies hid from common gaze, and where the treasure 
is there will the heart be also, and although it is sad to think 
of your organ palpitating uncomfortably among the joists, it 
can’t be helped. 

Of course there is one other way, equally the way of the 
coward and the vulgar rich. Of the first category am I, and 
of the latter is the Lord Jethou ; for whereas I have succumbed 
to sheer necessity by installing an ether-contactor, he has 
deliberately betrayed the cause by accepting the bribes of the 
(sans) fillistines—I cannot bring myself to mention the term 
in common use for the awful thing at which the gramophile 
shudders, but you know what I mean, and I speak these words 
in burning shame, imploring you, my Brother, to be true to 
the old cause which now needs all its stoutest champions. 

I trust that these few words of advice as to possible courses 
of action may be helpful to you in your tragic state of mind 
and remain, 

Yours sympathetically, 
H. E. pu Pre. 

P.S.—Have you tried a “sound box”’ on the ears ? 
style would serve its purpose ! 


Any 


* * * 


Norre.—A quantity of correspondence has been held over for 
so many months, that it must now be relegated to the files and 
briefly summarised with a preliminary apology to the authors, 
if they are misrepresented by this drastic process. 

Mr. T. M. Griffin (Great Grimsby), a reader since Vol. 1, No. 
3, pleads for articles on Schubert, on string tone, with examples 
of different players, on organ records, on choral records ; for 
another public competition and exhibition of gramophones ; 
for more records of Schumann-Heink, Calvé, Plangon, Van 
Rooy and Whitehill in the H.M.V. evergreen section ; and for 
a number of other things. 

Mr. K.C. Masterman (Victoria) puts in a claim for the record- 
ing of Mr. Clive Carey’s voice. 

Mr. David Bisset (Edinburgh) demands more of Bach’s 
orchestral music, and Mr. R. B. Haines (Cambridge) protests 
against orchestral transcriptions of Bach’s organ music. 

Another reader (Worthing) challenges our reviewer’s estimate 
of the Godowsky album of Chopin Nocturnes (Columbia), but 
admits that Mr. Ernest Newman’s “intensely interesting 
remarks ”’ are almost worth the price of the whole album. 

Mr. E. R. Jones (Wimbledon) strongly urges our readers to 
support the Columbia “ price reduction ” campaign, especially 
by buying the Schubert Trio in B flat (18s. complete in 
album). 

Mr. A. Hainsworth (Bolton) revives the clamour for the issue 
of words of songs with records and hands a bouquet to the 
Parlophone Co. for its efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Arthur T. Newton (Leeds) praises “‘K. K.” for his 
remarks on string tone, which he hopes will be taken to heart, 
and disapproves of ‘‘ C. J.’s ”’ praise of French organists’ records. 
He asks for Dr. Alfred Hollins, ‘‘ that wonderful blind player,” 
and Mr. Roger Clayson, the tenor, to be recorded. 

Mr. R. S. Morgan (Durban) sends a capital list of forty records 
costing £9 13s. 6d. for the benefit of “‘ Would be Music-lover ” 
(November JCorrespondence). This has been forwarded to 
him. 











